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** QUALITY IN ARCHITECTURE ”’ 


T a time in which material things press upon us from all 
angles, it is an extremely stimulating experience to hear 
Architecture referred to as an Art, as distinct from a profes- 
sion or, more usually now, as an administrative process 
within the machine of State control. 

It has often depressed us, and obscured the high purpose 
of Architecture, to see how much speech and writing are 
devoted to the professional and scientific sides of the subject 
and how little to the esthetic side. Architects must, of 
course, be both business men and scientists to be complete in 
their calling, but these things are the means of attaining to 
the higher plane, and are not ends in themselves. Without 
these things of the earth, the artist is denied the delightful 
exercise of his powers, but they remain things of the earth if 
the spark of high intent is absent. 

Mr. Howard Robertson’s Presidential Address at the 
Architectural Association on Wednesday thus arrive; at a 
fortunate time, and will have done much to restore a sense of 
perspective to his fellow architects at a time when things 
in almost all branches of human activity are out of gear, 
not excepting the important practice of architecture. The 
emphasis in his address was upon Quality both in Art and 
Material, and the need for this emphasis was never greater 
than at the present time. On the material side, we have 
ourselves called attention to the risks that are being run in 
building through a general lowering of standards. The 
margin of safety has gradually and insidiously been cut into 
and architecture has drifted far from the solid conservatism 
which took pride in the substance and durability of building. 

Shortages of materials force this upon us from time to 
time, but we cannot help suspecting that the power of 
resistance to risky building, which the architect has tradition- 
ally maintained, is being slowly but certainly undermined. A 
generation of foolish optimism is all that is needed to destroy 
a high set of standards which has stood fo ir-square between 
the public and disaster throughout the history of building. 
It remains for those who have practised in the school of 
conscience to see that those who follow are not allowed to 
forget that the present difficulties are not the proper excuse 
for careless building, and the true architect awaits with 
impatience the time when we may once more take pride 
in the meticulous care with which building materials are 
selected and assembled together. 

The risks that are being taken are not only concerned with 
materials but are also connected with workmanship. The 
trade has a high percentage of indifferently trained craftsmen, 
and there also has been a depressing reaction upon the few 
who really know their job, for it is a possible drawback of 
such inducements for better output as may be devised to meet 
the invitation of the Government that they may only aggr.ivate 
the tendency to scamp. Control is difficult in the present 
mood of the workman who, at the first word of complaint, 
can walk away and find another job at least as profitable. 

These are hard facts which obtrude themselves upon us, 
and Mr. Robertson did us good service in voicing his sense of 
disquiet, which is so widely shared. But the sense of Quality 
goes even further than this, though it is impossible to graft 
quality of design to indifferent building to produce an 
architectural result. This is, indeed, a scientific age, and we 
should be foolish to deny ourselves the help which science 
can offer to the building expert. At the same time, it is 
difficult to understand how we can afford to accept science 
as a leading force in human experience, when we are in the 
midst of an upheaval which has grown directly out of its 
misuse. The whole history of war has taught one thing, if 
it has taught anything—namely, that science can destroy as 
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easily as it can create, and that unless it is the handmaiden 
of the higher purposes of man, it is a peril to the human race. 

The Artist must surely have this firmly fixed in his mind if 
he is to reach the highest planes. Yet it would seem that 
architecture in the present era has often tended to be little 
more than a pale reflection of Science, with the beneficent 
hand of the artist tied firmly behind his back with the bonds 
of scientific prescription. The cold unfeeling results have 
shocked those who remember the gracious qualities of fine 
architecture, and even those who have welcomed the process 
have quickly tired of its freshness. The capacity of cold 
logic extends only into the shallows of argument, where the 
urge of the artist sets forth upon a limitless voyage. 


Mr. Robertson very rightly called attention to the position 
of the A.A. School as a potential power for good in the quest 
for quality in architecture, and it is, indeed, in this and similar 
schools where the seeds of high standards can be sown. It 
cannot be a “ showy ” process, for the finest trees are those 
which are slow of growth. Soundness must be the watch- 
word of training, and this in itself is not a spectacular virtue. 
The spectacle may be awaited for many years ahead. But 
there is no doubt that the machinery is there in Bedford- 
square, in a unique position of freedom, and that already 
very fine work has been done to evolve a basis upon which 
sound architecture may be raised. 


We venture to say, however, that a reminder of the historical 
basis of design is never amiss, and that to form such a basis. 
involves a concentration of study which impatient youth 
often makes perfunctory. Therein lies the great risks of a 
loss of quality which many of us feel to be the defect of 
modern architecture, using the term as synonymous with 
contemporary, whether the medium be traditional or revolu- 
tionary. 

The address was heard with deep attention, and we have no 
doubt that the impression carried away from the meeting 
will be deep and lasting. It is to be hoped that those who 
were unable to hear it will read its text (printed in this issue) 
with equal attention, and that its good influence will react 
upon tbe future in full measure. 


INCENTIVES 


E pointed out last week that the building trades’ opera- 

tives had secured a wage status increase of 27 per cent. 
since the end of the war over and above the normal increases 
which have climbed sympathetically with the cost of living. 
It is upon this improved status wage that production bonuses 
will be based. One basic principle which has been laid down 
is that a normal worker must be able to earn 20 per cent. 
more under the system of payment by results than when 
paid by the hour. If one assumes that the average worker 
performed a normal day’s work before the war, the effect 
of this status increase will be to increase the job cost by 52 per 
cent. (that is 20 per cent. on 127). As The Times has pointed 
out, “‘ A standstill for present time rates would have been a 
more intelligible policy in the present national predicament.” 


We believe, however, that payments related to output had 
already been tried and proved and were, in fact, the rule 
rather than the exception in the house-building section of 
the industry before the war, and we therefore look forward 
to satisfactory results from the recognition and extension 
of the principle. There are, however, circumstances which 
may render any system less efficacious under present-day 
conditions and these may require to be met in a spirit of 
realism and give and take. For instance, on speculative 
house-building work any savings in cost are either passed 
on to the consumer or increase the profit of the builder. 
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Similarly any additional cost either reduces the builder’s 
profit or adds to the cost of the house. Ina highly competi- 
tive market savings were automatically passed on in order 
to encourage a greater demand for the product, whereas 
there was a limit to the extent to which increased costs could 
be passed on to the customer. 

These conditions will not apply on contract work which 
is subject to a rise and fall clause. Naturally local authori- 
ties will wish to benefit from any reduction in labour 
cost that may result from payment by results. Equally 
naturally the contractor will expect to be reimbursed for any 
addition to these costs that the adoption of the system may 
impose. The matter will certainly cause some argument 
when the settlement of accounts stage is reached, and without 
prejudging the case the builder would appear to have some 
justification for claiming the 20 per cent. extra which he will 
have to pay to a normal workman for a normal day’s output. 

Another circumstance which is bound to affect the success 
or failure of the principle is the fact that very few new con- 
tracts are to be let and-the workmen will always have the 
fear hanging over their heads that they are working them- 
selves out of a job, a process which would be hastened by 
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compulsory direction to another less attractive industry is a 
human factor that must not be overlooked. The mistake 
already made in starting more house-building work than the 
industry is capable of completing in reasonable time, added 
to the further complementary mistake of closing down on 
new work, has caused and will cause a large measure of un- 
balance between the various crafts—and this in itself will 
militate against the success of incentives. 

The wage agreement provides for a standstill of wages 
(after providing for their immediate increase) until February, 
1949. This means that the increases related to rising costs 
of living, an almost certain probability, will not be paid. 
If there should be any sudden increase in the cost of living, 
as might well happen if subsidies are reduced or withdrawn, 
builders may well find that their apparently improved status 
is illusory and they will find no consolation in the fact that 
they do not stand alone in facing higher living costs. Never- 
theless, they may resent having been led up the garden path 
and take it out of all concerned by going slow. Anything 
like a repetition of the ca’canny policy of the early 1920's 
would be disastrous both for the industry and for the country. 
We hope, therefore, that all concerned will approach the new 





better output. 


This disinclination to hasten the process of 


system of wage assessment in a completely unselfish spirit. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Nelson Touch. 


A LYNX-EYED correspondent noticed 
last week (among possibly 50,000 other 
people, he says) that Trafalgar-square is 
not looking its normal though slightly 

culiar self. The change, he says, lies 
in the fact that the statues of the military 
giants are rumoured to be on their way 
out to make room for some naval giants. 
Gordon of Khartoum has already left the 
square, but counter-rumour has it only for 
cleaning: However, more sculpture is 
soon to be on view, for behind a high 
fence a party of men are at work preparing 
the foundations for the busts of Admirals 
Jellicoe and Beatty, the work of sculptors 
William McMillan and Charles Wheeler. 
Apparently much discussion has recently 
taken place over the subject of these two 
new additions. The sculptors want 40-it. 
fountains illuminated at night by coloured 
lights to set off their work, and are behind 
the move to clear the square of ‘“‘ Army 
types ”’ in favour of the Navy. One thing 
is definite, that the Ministry of Works has 
agreed that this particularly sombre piece 
of landscape architecture needs brightening 
up (and how right it is!). The brighten- 
ing up will consist of ‘‘ eventual flood- 
lighting and flowering shrubs.’’ The 
finished transformation is expected to show 
itself to the world late next summer. 

Many people feel that there is something 

uite definitely wrong with the design of 
the square, but cannot put their fingers 
on the fault. Taking into account the odd 
collection of buildings which range its 
sides (the recent additions can hardly be 
said to be good examples of urbane 
“* square ”’ architecture), the fault possibly 
lies in the fairly steep rise of the flanking 
roads having no relationship to the level 
of the square. Here would have been the 
perfect argument for the introduction of 
decorative ramps (Bernini achieved it long 


ago, and Frank Lloyd Wright is doing- 


something about it to-day). This motif 
would at-least have obviated that rather 
chasm-like feeling one gets when viewing 
it from the National Gallery side. How- 
ever, the more obvious fault is the sad 
lack of grass. ‘Grass in this. particular 
situation would be a rather magnificent 
thing, and would do much to lighten the 
character of the whole precinct. 


R.1.B.A. Exhibition Plans. 


Tue next large exhibition with a popu- 
lar appeal to be held at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects will be that dealing 


with school planning and _ construction 
scheduled for next spring. In the mean- 
time, we learn, there is a possibility that 
an exhibition of photographs of Italian 
post-war reconstruction will be held in con- 
junction with the Warburg Institute. No 
date has yet been fixed. Ambitious plans 
are being discussed at the moment for 
1950, when it is hoped to arrange an ex- 
hibition of Soviet architecture. The diffi- 
culties which require to be surmounted 
before such an event can take place are 
great, but there can be no doubt of the 
interest it would arouse outside as well as 
within the architectural profession. 


Conference on Reconstruction Problems. 


Tue Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., on 
October 24, concluded the first of a series 
of two-day conferences on Reconstruction 
Problems- with representatives of the 
blitzed towns. Those represented were 
Birmingham, Swansea, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Coventry, Weston-super-Mare, 
Nuneaton, Bath and Teignmouth. The 
Minister said that in spite of the present, 
situation they must not think there was 
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nothing to be done. Only a minority of 
the thirty-eight blitzed towns in the pro- 
vinces had put in declaratory orders and 
compulsory purchase orders under the 1944 
Town and Country Planning Act. In 
spite of the present situation, all prepara- 
tory steps must be taken, so that when 
possible they could go right ahead. Plan- 
ning must be careful but imaginative; he 
did not think it had been very imaginative 
so far. 

The Minister gave a positive assurance 
that new towns had no priority over 
blitzed towns. The 1947 Act greatly im- 
proved the situation in regard to the 
provision of grants for blitz and blight. 
but there was no reason to wait for the 
Appointed Day under the new Act, and 
he asked local authorities to make as many 
applications as possible under the 1944 Act. 
The discussions that followed were devoted 
to administrative, financial and technical 
problems. 


New Control of Welwyn Garden City. 


Weuwrn Garpen City U.D.C. were 
informed on Tuesday that Mr. Silkin, 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
has announced his intention of taking the 
development of Welwyn Garden City out 
of the hands of the Welwyn Garden City 
Company and placing it, together with 
Hatfield, under the control of the Develop- 
ment Corporation appointed by him under 
the New Towns Act. No details of the 
proposals are yet known. 


A Newspaper Office. 


Tue Board of Directors of the Daily 
Mirror has appointed Sir Owen Williams 
and Partners and Messrs. Anderson. 
Forster and Wilcox, FF.R.I.B.A., to act 
jointly as architects and consulting engi 
neers in the design and construction of a 
building, to accommodate their office 
organisation and for printing and publish 
ing the Daily Mirror and Sunday 
Pictorial, on the site in Holborn formerly 
occupied by Thomas Wallis and Company's 
store. 

Sir Owen Williams, K.B.E., architect 
and civil engineer, was consulting enginee: 
for the British Empire Exhibition in-1921. 
architect for the Empire Pool Building at 
Wembley, and is now acting as architect 
and engineer for alterations to the Wemb- 
ley Stadium for the forthcoming Olympic 
Games. He is acting also for a number 
of newspapers in connection with buildings 
in London and in the Provinces. Mr 
A. R. F. Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., was the 
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architect member of a smail group ap- 
pointed by the Daily Mirror which made 
an extensive tour in America and Canada 
10 study the whole problem of the design 
and equipment of the modern newspaper 
office. 


King George V Memorial. 


A pHoToGRAPH of this memorial, taken 
subsequent to the unveiling by the King 
on Wednesday of last week, was given in 
our last issue, when the plan and principal 
elevation of Sir Giles Scott’s pedestal and 
steps were also reproduced. On this page 
is given another view of the memorial, in 
which Sir William Reid Dick’s figure is 
seen in greater detail. The masonry of 
the pedestal and steps was worked and 
erected by the Seuth Westone Stone Com- 
pany, and not by Messrs, Higgs and Hill, 

std., as stated in error last week. The 
latter firm were responsible for the 
foundations. . 


The Roads Beautifying Association. 


A resolution to wind up the Roads 
Beautifying Association following the 
appointment of a full-time Ministry of 
Transport official to advise on road plant- 
ing, was unanimously defeated at an. Ex- 
traordinary Meeting of the Association 
held on September 30 at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s New Hall. The Duke 
of Devonshire, President of the Associa- 
tion was in the chair. An amendment 
that the decision to wind up should be 
deferred was carried unanimously, and it 
was agreed to appoint a sub-Committee 
to consider the future of the Association. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Monday, November 3. 

Society or EnGineers. Mr. R..C. Smart, M.C., 
M.I.Min.E.. A.M.I-Mech.E., on “ Industrial 
Organisation as a Factor jn Production FEffi- 
ciency.” Geological Society, Burlington House, 
W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 5. 
INSTITUTION OF, HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
NeEERS, Special Meeting. Discussion on the paper 
on “ District Heating,” read at the March, 
1947, meeting by Mr. D. V. H. Smith. M.LE.S., 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
st., S.W.1. 6 p.m. 


Thursday, November 6. 

Town snp Country PLANNING AssoctaTIoN. Mr. 
Leslie Hardern on ‘Town Planning and Fuel 
Planning—Some Current Problems.” 28, King- 
street, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF WeLDING (South London Branch). 
Mr. KR. R. Sillifant on “‘ Argon Are Welding.” 
Wandsworth Technical Institute. 





Princess Elizabeth to Visit R.S.A. 


H.R.H. tHe Princess Ewizaseru, the 
newly elected President of the Royal 
Society of Arts, has graciously consented 
to visit the Society’s House at 2.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, November 5, to preside at 
the opening of the 194th Session. An in- 
augural address entitled ‘‘ Cultural Rela- 
tion Within the British Commonwealth ”’ 
will be delivered by the Chairman of the 
Council, Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.L.E., 
C.B.E., Director of the Imperial Institute. 
The occasion will also be marked by the 
reopening by Her Royal Highness of the 
Society’s Lecture Hall, which was badly 
damaged during the war, and by her pre- 


(See Note.) 
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sentation of Silver Medals and Diplomas, 
respectively, to last session’s lecturers and 
recent recipients of the R.D.I. Distinction. 


Plans for Village Halls. 

SPEAKING at the first national Confer 
ence of Parish Councils on October 20. 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson (Minister of Educa- 
tion) said that parish councils could pre 
pare plans for village halls against the 
time when labour and materials became 
available. 


R.1.C.S. Dinner Cancelled. 

In view of the recent announcement by 
the Government regarding large public 
dinners, the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors announces that the Institution’s 
dinner, which was to have taken place on 
Thursday, March 11, 1948, will not now be 
held. 

For, the same reason the Council of the 
Federation of Associations of Specialists 
and Sub-Contractors have decided with 
regret to postpone for the present the hold 
ing of the Federation’s annual luncheon. 
The annual general meeting of the Federa 
tion will be held at the Dorchester Hotel 
on Tuesday, December 2, at 3 p.m. 


Mayoral Nomination, Westminster. 
Councittok Hat GUTTERIDGE, 
M.I.Mech.E., has been nominated for elec- 
tion as Mayor of the City of Westminster 
for the year 1947/48. He commenced 
practice as a chartered consulting engineer 
in Westminster in 1920 and has been in 
practice ever since. He is a Member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
and a Past President of the Institution of 
Engineering Inspection. 
Huncoat Generating Station, Accrington. 
Mr. Robert N. Mackellar, of Messrs. 
Cackett, Burns Dick and Mackellar, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been appointed 
architect to design and prepare plans for 
a new generating station to be built at a 
cost of £6,000,000 at Huncoat, near 
Accrington. Mr. Mackellar is president 
of the Northern Architectural Association 
and a member of the R.I.B.A. Council. 


An Engineer’s Estate. 

Mr. LeonaRp James VEIT, City En- 
gineer to Westmirster City Council, 1922- 
35, left £1,551. 


Professional Announcements. 

The partnership between Mr. D. N. Martiy- 
Kaye, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Warren Nei. 
A.R.I.B.A., under the title of Martin-Kaye and 
Warren Neil, of 43, Doughty-street, ‘London. 
W.C.1, and 11, Mint-street, Lincoln, has been 
dissolved as from October 6. Mr. Martin-Kaye 
will continue to practise independently at 43 
Doughty-street, London, W.C.1, and Mr. Warren 
Neil at 11, Mint-street, Lincoln, and 11, Carteret- 
street, Westminster, S.W.1 

Mr. J. Coutson Backuovuse, late architect witli 
Hammonds United Breweries, has now joined 
Vaux & Associated Breweries, Ltd.. The 
B-ewery, Sunderland, and would be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Messrs. MACKMIN AND SacnpDers, chartered 
quantity surveyors, announce that their principal 
office is now 22, Martin-lane, Cannon-street. 
London, E.C.4. A branch office, however, wil! 
still continue at 100, George-street, Croydon. 
The telephone numbers remain unchanged. 


From The Builder of 1847 


Saturday, October 30, 1847 

Russia AND Foreign Artisans.—It is 
stated that the Russian Minister of the 
Interior has  interdicted the entry 
into the empire of every foreign workman, 
unless he can show that he has been ex- 
pressly invited by an artisan or manufac- 
turer established in Russia, who has taken 
the engagement to give him work; and the 
police authorities have been enjoined not 
to deliver any permission to reside to 
foreign workmen, unless a domiciled 
Russian shall underiake to be responsible 
for their conduct in every respect. 
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THE “A.A.”’ 
MR. SUMMERSON’S HISTORICAL 
RECORD 


Tue official centenary history* of a cor- 
porate body may be, and often is, a very 
dull compilation, recording dreary annals of 
procedure and growth together with a mass 
of unimportant dates and small beer, of no 
interest to the outsider and not even lively 
reading for the insider. The ‘‘ A.A.’’ has 
done wisely in entrusting its story to Mr. 
John Summerson, for he combines sound 
scholarship with a fluent style, a ready wit 
and a flair for finding human interest in 
the long succession of often picturesque 
personages who flit across the stage. He 
has delved successfully into the copious 
records of ‘he ‘‘.A.A.,” and frequently 
quotes T'he Builder, which played a promi- 
nent part in setting the infant body on its 
feet and in its subsequent vicissitudes. It 
must be admitted that the author has had 
an entertaining as well as a tempestuous 

pic to deal with, for the ‘“‘ A.A.”’ has 
cs represented ’the younger and rebel 
lions element of the architectural profes- 
sion, right up to recent times, as is proved 
by his extremely tactful account of the 
‘* disturbed ’’ period between 1936 and 
1938. Again and again he notes occasions 
when the ‘‘ A.A.’’ was on the verge of 
collapse, but it always recovered, and is 
now more flourishing than ever. Many 
architects who eventually became famous 
figure in the story, often as students suc- 
cessfully submitting designs which, as the 
illustrations show, would only create ridi- 
cule now. One wonders what posterity. 
even 20 years hence, will say of the work 
done in recent years and here displayed 
Will it seem as preposterous to the next 
generation as the whiskers and top-hats of 
the earnest groups photographed on 

‘ A.A.” excursions of the ’eighties, or the 
facade of the Tufton-street building, do to 
us to-day? The numerous illustrations are 
admirably chosen, and _ represent the 
various premises occupied by the R.L.B.A., 
portraits of its founders, students’ designs 
from 1872 to 1938 (a most revealing series), 
programme-covers, title-pages of the 
Ae =< fs publications, pantomime groups . SL A 
and the Annual Excursion groups already 3 
mentioned. An amusing, Paenihing and General View of the Gates. 
excellently produced book.—M. 8S. B. 








*THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 1847-1947. MEMORIAL GATES, HIGHGATE SCHOOL 
By John Summerson. Published for the Associa- 
tion by Pleiades Books, Ltd. Pp. viii, 50. Illus. OSWALD P. MILNE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


trated. 


Hicuecatse ScHOOL HAVE MADE IMPROVE- 
ments to the school quadrangle and erected 
as their war memorial a pair of fine 
wrought-iron gates opening from the 
street into this quadrangle. These gates 
commemorate the Old Cholmeleians who 
fell in the two world’wars, and they were 
presented to the school by the Old 
Cholmeleians and the friends of Highgate 
School Society. The gates are of dignified 
design and proportion, - ae their 

urpose, and were made ewes. 
William Pickford, Ltd. In the. pM 
overthrow is incorporated the inscription : 
‘*In Memoriam, 1914-1918, 1939-1945.” 
The builder’s work in connection with the 
erection was carried out by Messrs. Ashby 
and Horner. The gates were dedicated 
after a memorial service held in July by 
Bishop A. L, Kitching—an old Cholme- 
leian who is now the Assistant Bishop of 
Portsmouth, and were opened by another 
Old Cholmeleian, Sir Geoffrey Shake- 
speare, Bart., who is the President of the 
Old Cholmeleian Society. 

The designs were made by Mr. Oswald 
P. Milne, F.R.1.B.A 








Detail of Overthrow. 
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NORFOLK CRAFTSMAN 


MPHEY do say that the Black Witch 

of Walsham used to inhabit the 
very, spot where his workshop now 
lies beside the Broad, a Broad that 
would come very near the top for 
beauty in any rating of Norfolk’s in- 
land waterways. Set among the reeds 
and flanked by apple trees, the hut is 
within an easy left-handed pebble’s 
throw of the water, not that you. would 
wish to throw a pebble unless you 
wanted to see how far under water 
the grebe can swim that lives on the 
Broad. 


It would, no doubt, be appropriate 
to say that it was in this South Wal- 
sham workshop that one met Cecil 
Howard, bending over*the bench as he 
fashioned from good English oak a 
bishop’s seat for some Broadlands 
church, but that came later. Truth 
compels to state that it was in the bar 
parlour of the ‘‘Ship” that I first 
came to know this last representative 
of a family of wood and stone carvers 
which has been continuously at work 
since George IV was on the throne. 


It was a casual question about the 
Farman family, that are said to have 
been reed thatchers for nearly a thou- 
sand years, and whose yard is not three 
miles away, that first set him talking 
—this little man with his clear eye and 
apple cheeks tucked under an old 
tweed cap. Rumour has it that Mr. 
Howard goes to bed in his cap; this is 
probably a scandalous untruth, but it 
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is a fact that no 
one has seen him 
without it! 
Sitting behind 
his tankard he 
told me how his 
grandfather, his 
father and him- 
self had been in 
ecclesiastical 
carving for over a 


hundred years, 
and that there 
are not many 


churches in the 
county that have 
not some example 
of their work. 
“But it’s fin- ' 
ished now,” he said. “I’ve no son, 
and as for my grandson—well, you 
know what these young fellows are 
like to-day. ‘Too slow for me,’ he 
says, and so I suppose it'll finish 
with me.” A chuckle spread over 
his face and his hand took firmer 
grip of the stoneware tankard. “ All 
these chaps will go, one day,” he said 
cheerfully, pointing his pipe at the 
men seated round the sanded room. 
** But I shan’t. I’ve told ’em so many’s 
the time. I shall live on in my, work. 
I’ve done carvings for many of the 
Norfolk churches, yes. and in Scotland, 
and Egypt and Canada, too. That’ll 
keep me alive, long after I’ve gone. 


5) 
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Would you like to see some of it: 











Mr. Cecil E. Howard at work. 


Then and there we repaired to the 
house next door to the “‘ Ship,’”’ where 
his wife would take no apology for the 
lateness of the hour. ‘“‘ He brings 
them in at al] times of the day and 
night,’ she whispered, what time her 
husband dug out of a cupboard a pile 
of photographs. 

There they were—carvings in the 
strong simple tradition of the 18th cen- 
tury, woodwork for parish churches 
at Beccles and at Blakeney; reredoses 
for a dozen Broadland churches, 
Shropham and Timber Hill among 
them; the restoration of the magnifi- 
cent font cover at St. Peter Mancroft, 
that gem of Norwich churches; Sir 
Rider Haggard’s memorial at Ditch- 
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ALTAR AND REREDOS, SHROPHAM PARISH CHURCH. Designed and made by Cecil E. Howard. 
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ingham; screens at. Besthorpe and 
other churches; and a missal stand for 
Quebec Cathedral, Canada. But per- 
haps Cecil Howard is proud of no job 
more than Milecross Church, Norwich, 
where just before the war he executed 
to Mr. A. D. R. Carée’s instructions, 
the coat-of-arms for the late King and 
Queen Mary, and the ornamented cor- 
nice. A photograph on page 481 shows 
him at work on the coat-of-arms down 
in his waterside workshop. 


Though he has worked for many 
architects, Mr. Howard makes all his 
own designs and drawings. “After 
all, I should be able to draw,” he 
said, “‘ for I was taught at the Nor- 
wich School of Art that used to meet 
under Mr. Scott at the old Free 
Library. Mr. Minns taught me per- 
spective, and there was Mr. Munnings, 
too, that was a fellow pupil, him that 
is now Sir Alfred Munnings, P.R.A. 
That was 56 years ago.” As a 
letterer, he is also in the front 
rank, producing not the sterile, exact 
work so common to-day, but the free, 
individual characters reminiscent of 
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the great days of stone carving. Mrs. 
Howard, too, makes her contribution 
to the adornment of the Broadlands 
churches, a beautiful example of her 
work being the dossal to the side- 
chapel altar at St. Mary’s, Ludham. 
Later, in the workshop by the Broad, 
the wood carver told something of his 
philosophy of life. Until the war came 
and fine building faded (one hopes 
only temporarily) from the scene, he 
had a shop with forty workmen at Nor- 
wich. Now he works alone by the 
water. ‘‘No,” he said, “‘I shan’t go 
back to Norwich. I’ve done a lot of 
work, and a lot more to do yet. 
The Almighty, put us here to work, 
and those that die without mak- 
ing something that will live after ’em 
might just as well not have been born.” 
A better creed than “ Work or Want.” 
We said goodbye. I do not know if 
there is any, truth in the belief that the 
Black Witch lived by Mr. Howard’s 
hut. But I am sure that there’s magic 
still on South Walsham Broad, in the 
brains and fingers of an old Norfolk 
‘craftsman. PM. dy 





“QUALITY IN ARCHITECTURE” 


Mr. Howard Robertson’s A.A. Centenary Presidential Address 


THE Centenary Presidentia] Address 

was delivered by, Mr. Howarp 
Rosertson, F.R.I.B.A., 8.A.D.G., to 
the Architectural Association on Octo- 
ber 29. The President said :— 

In reading and re-reading Mr. John 
Summerson’s admirable history of the 
A.A. I have been struck by the im- 
portant role played in the life of the 
A.A. by discussion. There was the 
first original theme of Wylson’s embryo 
group: ‘‘to endeavour to revive the 
ancient spirit of architecture.’ Later, 
when the A.A. was formed, there were 
the addresses by John Ruskin and 
Cockerell, which seem to have infused 
fresh life into the A.A. at a time when 
both its fands and membership were 
low. 

Not all these discussions at the A.A. 
were about the art of architecture. 
Some dealt with professional organi- 
sation, and later there were specialists 
like Eastlake who came to make their 
contribution. But I imagine that the 
major enthusiasms were aroused by 
chances to discuss the problems which 
lie at the heart of architecture and our 
architectural life. These problems are 
the really vital ones. They contain 
the germs of the essentials; they deal 
with directives; they are in that sense 
on the level of high policy. 

Architectural policy must come first 
before technique can effectively be 
applied. Discussion in the A.A. as to 
the role of the architect now and in 
‘the future is of perennial interest, be- 
cause out of it may perhaps emerge 
guidance for A.A. policy. Unless we 
see our objectives clearly we are bound 
to flounder; possibly even to founder. 
We should, if we are wise, pause 
periodically to take stock of our posi- 
tion. Appropriate occasions for such 
a stocktaking occur at moments when 
drastic changes are likely to take place 
in the conditions affecting our profes- 


sion. Appropriate opportunities may 
be in the privileged minutes allotted 
to the Presidential Address. 

At any rate, tradition hallows the 
elaboration by the President of theses 
which are nearly always found subse- 
quently to be untenable. Though occa- 
sionally and rarely those Presidents 
who in their addresses have trodden 
dangerous ground have been later 
proved to have. shown prophetic wis- 
dom. 

I shall not claim membership of this 
elite. My remarks are reasonably trite 
and cautious, as befits one who speaks 
‘in the presence of experts of all ages. 
It has been said that life is based on 
mutual disapproval and mutual tolera- 
tion. I am hoping that any discussion 
of my paper will reveal a share of each. 

In the life-work of most of us here, 
architecture is our main contribution. 
The nature of this contribution is of 
the highest importance. It is affected 
by the channels and machinery 
through which the contribution can be 
realised. It is also affected by what 
we may regard as essentials in the art 
we practise. 


Essentials in Architecture. 

‘‘ Essentials in architecture” is a 
wide subject. Mr. Belcher wrote a book 
about them, and others have covered 
the subject with varying degrees of 
thoroughness and imagination. What- 
ever the nature of these essentials, they 
need to be expressed in terms related 
to the principles governing all art. 
Amongst these I venture to signalise 
as important harmony, order, and 
quality. 

OF these three, quality is perhaps the 
least capable of precise definition. Yet 
it is of quality in architecture that I 
would wish more particularly to speak 
this evening, because of all three 
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vehicles of the essentials I feel it to be 
the most in jeopardy to-day. 

I have this feeling because at this 
moment the trend in society appears 
to be a levelling down to standards 
based on an austerity imposed by 
economic conditions. These lowered 
standards will, in my opinion, inevit- 
ably react on architecture, owing to the 
disappearance of work which, in free- 
dom from economic restraints, permits 
the full flowers of invention to develop. 
In such work are found the opportuni- 
ties to achieve high levels of design 
and of craftsmanship in execution. In 
the absence of such work examples of 
fine building will become rarer, so rare 
perhaps as to be classed eventually 
only as wonders of the past. In that 
event they will pass from the current 
language of architectural expression 
into the category of the rare and the 
archaic. 

Generalisations can be most mislead- 
ing. But I personally believe that, in 
architecture at any rate, it is necessary 
to leaven utility products with those 
finer examples which can serve as 
models and incentives. Without high 
standards of quality as exemplars, how 
is quality to be assessed? And such 
standards, to be effective, must be in 
current use, part of a natural human 
idiom. 

I suggest, to support this argument, 
a parallel in the motor industry. In 
this industry it might well be that 
models of motor cars were reduced to 
standards of type and price precluding 
the production of individual types of 
refined performance and finish. My 
guess would be that the elimination of 
all special models would eventually 
lead to the production of a coarsely de- 
signed though perhaps efficient type 
of vehicle which would soon lose its 
appeal in any markets which set a 
high value on distinction in character, 
appearance, and performance. Even 
bodies and engines have their special 
personality. I regard ‘his as important, 
and believe that the demand for per- 
sonality will continue to persist with 
the motor driver as in other fields. I 
notice that a recent article by Ivor 
Brown in “ Britain To-day” referred 
to the personality success of Robert 
Morley in the play, ‘“‘ Edward My Son.” 
Ivor Brown said that the public wants 
and appreciates personality in the 
theatre; and that in fact to-day the 
public ‘longs to see the flag of drama 
flying and to hear the drums of per- 
sonality beating without stint.” I am 
sure that Ivor Brown’s psychology is 
sound, and that what he is saying to- 
day about the drama will equally apply 
to architecture. For some time archi- 
tecture has been distinguished by a 
reasonably high level of performance 
in which, however, personality has 
been restrained in order to conform to 
codes which are elastic only within 
the bounds of an unwritten but never- 
theless fairly rigid convention. 

Architects to-day are sometimes 
secretly self-conscious or intimidated 
They fear that they may appear as 
back numbers, or as potential tradi- 
tionalists. They feel obliged to step 
warily, to keep a watchful eye on cur- 
rent intelligent opinion, and to avoid 
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architectural elements which may be 
momentarily out of favour. There is a 
tendency, even amongst advanced de- 
signers, to be unconventiona] and per- 
sonal only along conventional and im- 
personal lines. 

This, you may say, has little to do 
with the question of quality. But I 
think it is related to it, in that quality 
can derive from personality. The ex- 
pression of personality may be crude 
or uncouth, but it always remains a 
statement of significance. Any such 
statement is always capable of being 
worked upon and improved. Without 
personality as a basis, quality may 
too readily become confined within the 
routine of meticulous attention to de- 
tails which have superficial interest 
but little intrinsic meaning. A paralle] 
would be perfection of musical phras- 
ing in a composition devoid of creative 
content; or, more crudely, a competent 
frame to a trite and meaningless 
picture. 

The values of old work are not always 
based upon a combination of quality 
in design and construction. One sees 
often enough the one without the other. 
But even the looseness of construction 
which is found in certain details of, 
for example, our own houses in Bed- 
ford-square, is married to distinction 
in design and a skill in serving up the 
second-rate in practical and palatable 
form. This is not to condone shoddi- 
ness in the work of Leverton. But in 
criticising, one has to remember the 
original scope and purpose of such 
buildings as those which are now asked 
to carry the weight of housing the A.A. 
—a purpose never originally envisaged. 


Design and Cheap Construction. 

The lack of quality which I would 
particularly deplore, and to which | 
fear we may be increasingly driven, 
is typified by crude design and work- 
manship applied .to materials which 
are employed in full consciousness that 
they are both inadequate and second- 
rate; their use being justified on the 
score of forced economy—an economy 
which in point of fact 1s unreal, since 
the troubles and expense will inevit- 
ably follow later on. 

To the great detriment of British 
architectural standards, crude design 
is frequently forced upon the architect 
because the awkward solution in design 
is held to be just that much cheaper 
than the proper and craftsmanlike 
alternative. Still more serious, how- 
ever, is the effect upon the craftsman 
himself, whose mind and hand are at 
first revolted by a job which, as he 
would say, is not a job; but whose out- 
look is later bound to become attainted 
through association with materials and 
construction essentially incapable of 
responding to a craftsman’s skill. 

At the price paid to-day for labour 
and materials, resulting in heavy costs 
per cubic and super foot, one may be 
excused for wondering why quality 
must too frequently be so desperately 
depressed. There must be something 
wrong. Were the buildings erected to- 
day capable of becoming exports, it is 
certain that many of them, even if 
officially stamped ‘‘ approved.”’ would 
in due course be refused by the custo- 
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mer. We, as architects, and our clients, 
too, have to accept them, and we have 
no protection for either our clients or 
ourselves. 

It is not within my scope to discuss 
the causgs and cures of these difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless, I believe that loss 
of quality is an insidious organic 
disease that may prove fatal to our 
building reputation in this country, 
and may thus infect those whose out- 
look is inevitably influenced by their 
surroundings, namely, that population 
for whom we provide homes and work- 
places. 

I also feel that any remedies for this 
menacing state of affairs cannot be 
wholly derived from the technical side 
of building, nor from the professional 
side in isolation. There must be, of 
this I am convinced, a franker and 
more effective fusion of the interests 
of all those who comprise the building 
industry—a fusion directed towards a 
revival of standards of quality and 
pride in workmanship. There must be, 
first, recognition of the danger; and, 
secondly, a joint effert to counteract 
it—an effort: placed above self-seeking 
and jockeying for position. Thirdly, 
there should, in my opinion, be incen- 
tives for quality as well as for produc- 
tion. 

In touching upon such questions I 
am conscious of fringing dangerous 
ground. I shall therefore endeavour 
to confine myself to those aspects of 
the question where our Association and 
our School can perhaps assist in a 
practical way. 

That the A.A. has exerted a profound 
influence on architectural development 
is unquestionable. It seems to me that 
it is equally certain that its responsi- 
bilities in that direction in the future 
are still onerous, and its opportunities 
almost unlimited. Nevertheless, what 
follows can be only a few personal re- 
flections prompted by the incidence of 
our centenary. 

In looking through records of past 
architectural achievements of A.A. 
members and students I am once more 
made aware of the changes of architec- 
tural outlook which have succeeded 
each other with ever-increasing 
rapidity.. 
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Nearly every style has had its day of 
popularity; it has strutted and fretted 
its hour upon the stage—but not neces- 
sarily to be heard no more. I have 
noticed—as others have—that what is 
new does not remain so for very long. 
And that the modern of one day is the 
safe establishment of the next, some- 
times even to the extent of appearing 
old-fashioned. . 


At the same time I have noted that 
architects of personality, gifted and 
sometimes though not always cultured, 
have in general achieved a quality 
which peers through the popular mask 
of the day, and infuses life into build- 
ings of very varied styles and periods. 
In examining the work of such men I 
have come to the conclusion that they 
have absorbed much into themselves 
before they were successful in seli- 
expression. In other words, I fee] that 
the value of learning and culture has 
been proved; and by these I do not 
mean pedantry. 


Value of Foreign Travel. 

Of the opportunities contributing to 
this fund of study and experience 1 
would class foreign travel very high. 
That is why I am dismayed at the 
present restrictions, should they re- 
main in force. Unless we see the ac- 
complishments of others, we will de- 
velop an insularity which in the long 
run is fatal to architectural improve- 
ment; we should know and study our 
own English work; but it is not 
enough. Foreign travel permits a 
glimpse of environments different to 
our own. Which brings me to the 
question of environment as affecting 
the quality of our school. I feel that 
in Bedford-square we have a perfect 
setting for the urban aspect of our 
architectural life. But, under present 
conditions, that aspect may prove too 
circumscribed. The purely urban 
background encourages insistence on 
the intellectual side of architecture. 
creating an atmosphere which in some 
respects is artificial and conducive to 
concentration on the theoretical ap- 
proach. There is, in a big city, such 
as London, a superheated condition 
(I speak, of course, metaphorically) 
which induces a somewhat synthetic 
treatment of architectural design. 
This condition seems to demand a 
counterbalance. 

A judicious opposition of environ- 
ment may possibly prove to be more 
necessary, as time goes on. As a people 
we have perforce lost, through chang- 
ing social and economic conditions, 
certain advantages which we formerly 
enjoyed. For instance, estates and 
dwellings rich in associations and 
quality, are tending to become places 
open merely as spectacles to the visit- 
ing public; but that means that they 
enter gradually into the museum cate- 
gory, and are not alive in the sense of 
continuing to fulfil, and still less en- 
rich, the tradition in which they were 
created. To live within the walls of a 
great house must be in itself an 
esthetic education. That particular 
education, which in the past has fil- 
tered down through patron to archi- 
tect, will be increasingly denied. 

Frank Lloyd Wright has from time 
to time attacked the schools of archi- 
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tecture, and finds salvation for the 
students in treading the hard dirt road 
and learning to drive a straight. nai! 
into a plank of timber. His views 
are personable and probably, coloured 
by the asperities of his career, but no 
doubt there must be a salutary influ- 
ence for the student exerted through 
a spell in Wright’s desert camp and 
school in Arizona. Organic architec- 
ture which Wright often preaches is 
perhaps best sought, for the beginner 
at least, in the broad undulations of 
a spacious countryside. 

The kind of architecture which the 
A.A. aims to foster, the conditions 
which the A.A. foresees as likely to 
govern in our profession, the measures 
to be taken to secure the position of 
our school, are all matters for earnest 
deliberation. It is doubtful whether 
architects as a body in the next few 
years to come can afford to be passive 
in their attitude. I doubt whether 
zesthetic movements as such _ will 
count as much as they have in the 
immediate past. I think that there 
may, have to be, in the body architec- 
tural, more positive leadership, and 
amongst individuals more free and 
personal (as opposed to the collective 
movement) expression in the interpre- 
tation of building designed to suit our 
new and reduced economy. Parallel 
and balanced effort in these directions 
can, I believe, do much to preserve 
those standards of quality in both de- 
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sign and execution which should be 
the hallmark of architecture if it is 
to flourish as a distinct and individual 
profession. 

That the A.A. should continue to 
play, as in the past, a constructive, 
pioneering réle is, I think, essential 
to its future. That it will do so I am 
confident. I hope, too, that our cen- 
tenary year will prove to be one of 
many significant milestones in our 
history. 


OBITUARY 


Hugh Watkins, F.R.1.C.S. 

We regret to record the death, on Octo- 
ber 25, of Mr. Hugh Watkins, F.R.I.C.S., 
of Watkins and Decker, quantity sur- 
veyors, 13, Gray’s Inn-square. 


Stanley Steer. 

Messrs. John Leaning and Sons, char- 
tered quantity surveyors, announce with 
great regret the death on October 18 of 
Mr. Stanley Steer. Mr. Steer, who was 
56, first joined the firm in 1913 and had 
for many years been their chief assistant. 


War Memorials Advisory Council. 


On October 1, the Prime Minister 
received a deputation, headed by Lord 
Chatfield, from the War Memorials 


Advisory Council, who raised the question 
of a National War Memorial which might 
perhaps have Commonwealth and Empire 
support. The Prime Minister undertook 
to give consideration to the views ex- 
pressed on behalf of the Council. 
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ST. MARY’S 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY 


E. VINCENT HARRIS, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
ARCHITECT 


St. Mary’s Co.ttecze ror Women, 
Durham University, of which the foun- 
dation stone was laid by Princess 
Elizabeth on October 23, provides 
living accommodation only for approxi- 
mately 140 students. The main en- 
trance faces north, with a connecting 
corridor running east and west, tapping 
the different sections of the building. 
The wings, in which are arranged the 
students’ rooms, run north and south 
axially, thus ensuring that all rooms 
have sun at some time in the day. 
The dining-hall is so placed that it 
can be cut off from the main building 
and used for a special occasion by any 
faculty of the University -when de- 
sired. The kitchen quarters, with staff 
accommodation, are arranged round a 
courtyard. In the general scheme of 
the. building a domestic quality has 
been sought after, and the material to 
be used for walling is the local Durham 
stone. The builders are the Staverton 
Builders, Lid., of Totnes, Devon. 
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The new buildings proposed will provide for the Infants’ Depart- 
ment of an existing overcrowded school, and the site, which is 
sufficiently large to take a new Junior school, slopes gently to the 
north. The plan provides for 240 infants in six classrooms and one 
general-purpose room, with staffrooms, assembly hall and canteen. 


ORPINGTON CROFTON COUNTY PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
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A further extension by four classtooms is allowed for in the plan. 
assembly hall will be built last, as materials become available. 
Construction will be mainly brick piers with brick panels between, 
tied with continuous concrete lintels. 
centres will carry ‘‘ Bitu-metal”’ roofing. 


Drawn by E. D. Lyons. 
The 


Light steel beams at 8 ft. 3 in. 


LYONS AND ISRAEL, AA.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS, IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


S. H. LOWETH, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., KENT COUNTY ARCHITECT. R. T. GREEN, F.R.I.B.A., DEPUTY, IN CHARGE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


R.1.B.A. CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION | 


TWO-DAY course of special lectures, 
arranged by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and dealing with the 
design of post-war schools, with particular 
reference to the requirements of the new 
Education Act, was held at the Royal 
Institute on October 23 and 24. Below we 
give a summary of the first day’s papers. 
At the first session, at which Sir 
Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., P.R.I.B.A., 
occupied the chair, a paper entitled 
‘Secondary Schools’’ was read by Mr. 
Dents CiaRKE Hatt, F.R.I.B.A., in which 
he said :— 
While the Building Regulations and the 
Memorandum are extremely comprehen- 


sive, they leave out one factor which I- 


consider of very great importance; that 
of acoustic isolation of buildings and the 
acoustics within the buildings themselves. 
In the past this has been little considered, 
except perhaps in the case of certain 
assembly halls designed for theatrical and 
concert performances. In general, the 
choice of materials for internal finishes 
has always been towards hard-wearing sur- 
faces that are claimed to ‘be easy to keep 
clean, but are acoustically bad, This 
policy has had an extremely detrimental 
effect on the amenities of the school, and is 
a cause of considerable strain to both 
pupils and teachers alike. 

Generally, the problem of acoustics falls 
into three parts :— 

(1) Airborne sounds which can be over- 
come by careful layout planning, in which 
all noisy areas are segregated, either by 
acoustic barriers or distance from those 
where mental work is done. 


(2) Structure-borne sounds, which are 
mainly a matter of detailing, and have in 
the past been very noticeable in the case 
of heating pipes running directly from 
room to room, and through thin partitions, 
particularly in the case of the glazed par- 
titions between teaching rooms, which 
are still to be found in comparatively new 
two-storey buildings where cross-ventila- 
tion is obtained by means of secondary 
ventilation through corridors. 

(3) Internal acoustics that are mainly 
affected by the use of internal surfacing 
materials. 


Materials and Labour. 

There is another factor in post-war plan- 
ning that has had an even greater effect on 
the design than the Act, namely, the short- 
age of materials and labour. These fac- 
tors are, at the moment, dictating the type 
of structure and the appearance of build- 
ings. Monolithic reinforced concrete and 
timber roofs, for example, cannot be used 
owing to the timber shortage. Concrete, 
if used, must be mainly repeat precast 
units, using standard shuttering. Steel 
must be used in its most economical and 
available form. Small sections are almost 
unobtainable, thus cutting out the use of 


-normal stanchion and truss constructions 


in favour of the heavier sections of R.S.J. 
that are comparatively more available. 
The’ labour shortage tends towards an 
increasing use of standard shop-fabricated 
parts, and calls for careful planning in 
segregating the trades as far as possible. 
Further, the prolonged and _ uncertain 
delivery times of certain materials and 


parts often make it necessary to redesign 
completely parts of the structure in order 
to keep pace with the changing material 
situation. 

To meet these overriding problems, it is 
necessary first to design for the most 
economical use of materials in short supply 
and using the type of labour that is least 
difficulf to obtain; secondly, to design a 
structure that allows for a segregation of 
trades during erection, so that one trade 
is not dependent on another which is, in 
turn, dependent on an uncertain delivery 
date; thirdly, to design in such a way that 
one material can be interchanged for 
another with the minimum amount of re- 
vision to drawings; and finally, to gain a 
balance between site work and shop fabri- 
cation to allow the greatest ease and 
economy in site erection, together with the 
greatest flexibility, to meet the many 
variations of schools and sites. 


14 Different Sizes. 

The great difficulty of standardisation 
that conforms to the Building Regulations 
can be seen when it is realised that in the 
Regulations and Memorandum no fewer 
than 14 different sizes of teaching rooms 
are given, ranging in area from workshops 
of 1,200 sq. ft. to preparation rooms ot 
250 sq. ft., and seven sizes of assembly 
halls. , 

When considering the structure, there 
are three possible lines of approach. First, 
to ignore any form of standardisation or 
dimensional co-ordination and construct 
school buildings along traditional lines, 
ignoring the main issues of the contem- 
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porary problems of labour and materials. 
This approach, although it may be satis- 
factory for extensions and small isolated 
schools, cannot be applied to the develop- 
ment programme as a whole. The second 
method is the extreme opposite, that is, to 
develop some system or systems of com- 
plete prefabrication, While this method 
has an appeal to those who are solely in- 
terested in production runs and the reduc- 
tion of site labour, it has many great dis- 
advantages. To get an economical method 
of construction on these lines, it is neces- 
sary to reduce considerably the number 
of variations of room areas. This means 
that a large number of rooms are larger 
than those given in the Regulations. 
While extra space is always advantageous, 
it igs uneconomical to increase the cubic 
contents of the building from the point of 
view of cost, the use of materials, and the 
extra fuel consumption required for heat- 
ing. Further, I do not thirk that anyone 
wishes to see all our schoois planned and 
constructed along identical lines. The 
third method is a balance between these 
two extremes, whereby the overall sizes of 
certain essential components are deter- 
ined, so making it possible to use a 
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variety of materials and plans within 
those leadiattens 

In 1943 the Wood Committee was con- 
vened to study this problem, and its 
findings were issued in Post-War Building 
Study No. 2, “‘-The Standardisation of 
School Buildings.’’ In this, two methods 
were put forward similar to the second 
and third approaches which I have already 
mentioned. Emphasis was laid on what 
has come to be known as the grid system, 
in which the whole building is conceived 
as a structural whole and planned to a 
tigid square grid of 8 ft. 3 in. While this 
is a simple conception, and in favour with 
those advocating complete prefabrication, 
it raises many practical problems which 
have caused considerable controversy. 

Owing to the material shortages, it is 
important that more efficient structures be 
used than have been customary in the past. 
Light-framed structures are generally effi- 
cient provided that a suitable bay width 
of, say, 10 ft. is used. This type of struc- 
ture is easy to erect and facilitates the 
positioning of walls, windows, roofs and 
partitions, especially when these are pre- 
fabricated units, which can be very satis- 
factory if suitably constructed to the 
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desired degree of weathering, noise. 
thermal insulation and appearance. If 
solid walling or blocks are used in the 
building, it is still an advantage to have 
a structural frame, as setting out is simpli- 
fied and allowance is made for segregation 
of trades. As the structure carries the 
roof, it is also possible to get this on at an 
early date, so facilitating the erection of 
the remainder during inclement weather. 
In the case of two storeys or more, a 
framed structure is essential, and it is 
even more important to use some form of 
light cladding-units on the upper floors, 
in order to reduce weight and so keep the 
sizes of members down to the absolute 
minimum. 


Light, Built-up Steel Structure. 

The most common structural materials 
available are steel and concrete, and the 
most usual types of frame in the past have 
been light, built-up, steel roof trusses sup- 
ported on steel stanchions, embedded in 
the foundations to resist wind, or, in the 
case of concrete, beams and slabs on piers. 

The normal in situ concrete construction 
was becoming increasingly used before the 
war, but the time-lag and timber required 
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PRAN of I WFANTS SEROOL at ORRELL LAMBERHREAD GREEN 


From the R.I.B.A. Exhibition. 


INFANTS’ SCHOOL, ORRELL, LAMBERHEAD GREEN. 


G. NOEL HILL, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1., LANCS. COUNTY ARCHITECT 
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for shuttering preclude its use to-day. 
Using traditional methods, we are left with 
the light, built-up steel structure, which, 
whilst reasonably efficient in use of steel, 
does not lend itself to suitable cross- 
sections to achieve the desirable daylight 
intensity, and uses the type of steel which 
at the moment is in very short supply, or 
concrete using some standard form of 
shuttering. A traditional variation of the 
steel construction is the post-and-beam 
structure. The common form of this is 
a pin-jointed riveted structure which does 
not take full advantage of the ability of 
steel to resist tension and compression 
equally, with the result that a dispropor- 
tionately large amount of steel is used. 
The most efficient method is to weld the 
structure, making a rigid portal frame. 
These frames can be welded in the shop 
with site construction joints provided at 
the points of contraflexure where the bend- 
ing stresses are at a minimum. In the 
case of a single-storey building of 25-ft. 
span with the frames 10 ft. apart with 
normal loadings, a steel joist beam riveted 
to joist stanchions will use 103 cwt. of 
steel for each truss, whereas a welded 
frame will need only 6 cwt. This is even 
lower than the traditional pitched trusses 
and stanchions, which work out at about 
64 cwt. ; 

In the case of two-storey or multi-storey 
buildings, it is even more important to use 
a rigid frame. Whereas wind is negli- 
gible in a single-storey building, it be- 
comes a serus factor in multi-storey 
work, and a fiveted structure wquld have 
to be braced, thereby immobilising the 
space inside, making it difficult to change 
the shapes of rooms should this become 
necessary. 

Further economies in steel might be 
achieved by the use of built-up frames and 
pressed metal sections or light-gauge steel 
strip. This, used in the traditional way, 
would need as little as 5 cwt. of steel, but 
is unsatisfactory, first because the supply 
position is poor, and secondly, because pro- 
tective treatment against corrosion is 
essential. 

A very low steel content can be achieved 
with the minimum use of strip steel by 
cold-rolling suitably shaped box-sections 
filled with concrete reinforced with pre- 
stressed steel rods. This method obviates 
the use of shuttering, as the box-section 
is left in position and acts as part of the 
member. The typical frame would then 
need only 3.5 cwt. of steel, including rein. 
forcement. 

In concrete structures there are certain 
problems with standardised shuttering, 
and various precast elements are becoming 
increasingly used. There are, however, 
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serious disadvantages when concrete is 
used for large structural members. First, 
concrete should, for economy of materials, 
be used monolithically, and this is difficult 
to achieve in precast work with site joints 
unless the whole frame is cast on the job 
flat, and hoisted vertically. Secondly, 
owing to handling, it is necessary to use 
more reinforcement, as the members are 
often hoisted and loaded contrary to the 
final design load. 

The need for good appearance cannot be 
over-emphasised. School buildings must 
be designed to provide the best conditions 
known for free development of the mind 
and body. The need to acquire knowledge 
is part of this general development. There 
can be no real understanding unless there 
is a strong desire to learn, and it is the 
surroundings as much as the teaching that 
stimulate that desire. 


Discussion. 

Asked whejher it was preferable for 
craft-rooms to be on the first floor and 
classrooms on the ground floor, so that 
paved areas could be conveniently ar- 
ranged for open-air teaching, Mr. Denis 
CiaRKE HAL said certain types of craft- 
rooms were noisy and might cause great 
disturbance underneath. -A good deal de- 
pended on the extent to which teaching 
would be given in the open air. If craft- 
rooms were to be on the first floor, he sug- 
gested that they should be over lavatories 
or cloakrooms. 

He regarded natural ventilation as pre- 
ferable to mechanical, but in certain rooms 
which were going to be used a great deal, 
such as the assembly hall, artificial ven- 
tilation might be considered, and if a large 
amount of visual teaching was going to 
be done by films or lantern slides certain 
rooms used for the purpose might advan- 
tageously have mechanical ventilation. 

A number of questions dealt with the 
lighting of classrooms. Asked whether 
lighting from two sides of the room would 
not mean that half the class would have 
the major light falling on their desks from 
the right, and whether that was desirable, 
he said that the lighting in such a room 
was so even that almost no shadows were 
cast. Although the curve showed a varia- 
tion of light, it was almost unnoticeable 
to the eye; and it was only when direct 
sunlight came in that shadows were cast. 
He agreed that lighting from two sides 
without obstruction from corridors was 
more expensive, but contended that the 
system had other advantages besides that 
of the actual lighting. 

There was only one way of excluding 
strong sunlight from classrooms, and that 
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was by blinds of some sort, which were 
almost unobtainable at the moment. He 
thought that canopies should be provided 
over the windows whenever possible, par- 
ticularly now that blinds were so difficult 
to obtain. 

Commenting on the suggestion that the 
standardisation of school buildings which 
was taking place would tend to monotony. 
he pointed out that the standardisation of 
certain parts of the building would not 
necessarily do so. Local surfacing 
materials could be used round a standard 
frame, which would be completely hidden. 
The plan pattern depended on the site 
conditions, and the final appearance de- 
pended on the details added to the build 
ing and to the way in which the exterior 
and interior were treated. Even if many 
standard parts were used, it would not 
necessarily lead to monotony, but if stan- 
dardisation were pushed to extremes it 
would do so. 

Asked what was the maximum numbe: 
of floors which was desirable for a multi- 
storey block, he said that he did not think 
that multi-storey schools were good, but 
they were dictated in some cases by the 
site conditions, and the size and site of 
the scheol determined how high it was 
necessary to go. 

In general, he thought that it was a 
disadvantage for first-floor teaching rooms 
to overlook playground areas. 

Mr. S. J. Marsnatt, A.R.I.B.A.. 
Deputy County Architect, Hertfordshire 
County Council, said that most of those 
who worked on the problem of secondary 
schools found that their clients empha- 
sised the great importance of obtaining a 
view from the classroom window—not a 
near view, but a long-distance view. Mr 
Clarke Hall had seemed to suggest that 
it was often necessary to design a build- 
ing without knowing precisely what 
materials were going to be used. In that 
connection, some reference might have 
been made to the Priority Branch of the 
Ministry of Education, whose work in en 
suring that the materials which were re- 
quired were obtained was of enormous im- 
portance. 

Mr. Crarke Hatt said he did not dis- 
agree with either of the points raised 
The provision of a distant view was very 
important. Some of the plan forms which 
he had shown looked as though they did 
not provide it, but with the ‘‘ elbow axis ’ 
plan there were two views, one on a smal! 
internal court, which could, with good 
treatment, be very pleasant, and the othe: 
as distant as the site would permit. T: 
relieve eye-strain the view should be as 
distant as possible. 
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He agreed that everything possible was 
being done by the Priority Branch of the 
Ministry, but unless the architect knew 
what he was designing in he could not 
design ; it was easier to foresee what sur- 


facing materials would be available than. 


to know, for instance, the type of steel 
which could be obtained, and it was pos- 
sible to design for steel or concrete within 
certain over-all dimensions so as to make 
them interchangeable, and to design a 
room which could have either a steel frame 
or a concrete frame and be equally attrac- 
tive with either. 

Mr. G. A. Atkinson, A.R.I.B.A., said 
he would like Mr. Clarke Hall to give his 
views on where the school should stand 
on the site, where the playing fields should 
be in relation to the surrounding residen- 
tial areas, and how the schocl should be 
related generally to the other social func- 
tions of the district. 

Mr. Cxiarke Hatt replied that, what- 
ever views he might have about them, 
such matters were generally out of the 
architect’s hands. Local authorities found 
suitable sites very difficult to obtain, and 
a compromise between the different re- 
quirements was usually necessary. Where 
possible, the playing fields should be easily 
accessible from the school, the ideal being 
that the school should be on one part of 
the site looking towards the general direc- 
tion of south-east, with the playing fields 
towards the north and placed so that they 
could be used without interfering with 
normal work in the school, so that they 
could be made available for general use. 


Nursery, Infant and Junior Schools 


When the meeting was resumed in the 
afternoon a preliminary address was given 
by Mr. Grorce Tomuinson, M.P., Minis- 
ter of Education. The main points of Mr. 
Tomlinson’s speech are summarised on 
page 494. 

Reading a paper on ‘‘ Nursery, Infant 
and Junior Schools,” Mr. JoHn Harnri- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., said :— 

The primary schools are for three age- 
groups : the nursery children, from 2 to 5; 
the infants, from 5 to 7; and the junior 
school for the children from 7 to 11. They 
take all the children from the little more 
than babe to the very often self-possessed 
young person ready and eager for transfer 
to the secondary school. 

It follows that the problem, therefore, 
is two-fold—educational and medical. It 
is to provide buildings of the requisite 
space for training or teaching, equipped 
for the special needs of the age-group, and 
to give in the buildings the best possible 
conditions of light, warmth, and a free 
movement of air to avoid the ‘‘ hard” 
atmosphere, and yet to take every care 
against infection, and to arrange the build- 
ings in their surroundings so that the result 
is @ composition of simplicity and free- 
dom, which will get the affection of the 
child and the appreciation of the parent. 

The teaching units are the classrooms 
and the hall. The nursery room is used 
for all purposes—work, play, eating and 
rest. As there is no formal teaching, the 
shape and arrangement are not governed by 
light, access and a fixed teaching position, 
and the standard equipment is toy cup- 
boards with some open shelves, a sink, and 
a small work bench. It is not until the 
higher age-groups of the primaries that 
the fixed blackboard becomes a necessity. 
Proper provision must be made for the 
display of the children’s work in all but 
the nursery rooms, and the importance of 
the hall obviously increases in direct ratio 
to the age of the child. 


The administration and staff rooms, 
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which grow in numbers with each review 
of accommodation, require privacy, and 


yet have to be easy of access from the’ 


main entrance. 

Washing and lavatory rooms should be 
near the teaching rooms, and should be 
dispersed rather than concentrated. For 
the very young they should be roomy and 
with an easy circulation. The fittin 
should be of the simplest design, and well 
able to withstand every form of careless 
and mischievous use. The nursery school 
cloakroom will have the trolley-rack for 
towels and toothbrushes, but proper pro- 
vision must also be made in the other de- 
partments for adequate towel space and 
other requisites. 

With regard to the need for adequate 
ventilation as an essential health require- 
ment, I find difficulty in designing an 
economic heating unit which will permit 
the required six changes of air every hour 
when the outside temperature is very low 
without causing draught, and I suggest 
that six changes of air should be obtained 
down to 42 deg. F. outside temperature, 
and, below that, three changes only. To 
make possible these air changes in com- 
fortable conditions, having in mind the 
other basic requirements of classroom de- 
sign—unusual window area and clear floor 
space—will call for a well-designed system 
of heating. 

There are two simple but important 
points to remember in regard to lighting. 
First, that most of our learning is ob- 
tained through the eyes, and, secondly, 
that the eyes during early childhood, 
owing to their rapid growth, are particu- 
larly susceptible to injury. The problem 
is, therefore, to provide the correct aid 
to normal but possibly overburdened vision 
and to make the process of ‘‘ seeing ”’ easy 
and comfortable. The control or reduc- 
tion of noise is another problem of impor- 
tance. 


Sizes of Schools. 

The first factor that I examined in my 
attempt to find a solution to this problem 
in planning was the size of the infant and 
junier schools required under the develop- 
ment plan. The sizes, of course, ranged 
from the one-class school, of which there 
were nine only, to three-form entry junior 
schools, but far the greater number of 
schools lay between the three-classroom 
and nine-classroom size, the most common 
being the six-class school. It seemed, 
therefore, that the unit of planning might 
well be three classrooms, and that the 
planning of the cloakroom and sanitary 
accommodation as part of the unit should 
be examined. 

The components of this unit—class- 
rooms, storerooms, cloakrooms and lava- 
tories—might well be considered the 
“constants *’ of the problem; the varia- 
bles being the hall, dining-room, kitchen 
and administrative rooms, which appeared 
or increased in size with the increase in 
number of children, but not necessarily in 
direct proportion with that increase. 
There is always a possibility of extension 
or growth, and if dining-rooms are not 
permitted in the smaller schools, there 
should obviously be a close relationship 
in the planning of the hall, kitchen and 
dining-room. That decided the next 
point of planning: the siting of the 
kitchen to serve hall or dining-room, or 
both. The special unit had then to be 
settled, and, after trial in planning and 
consideration of other units of size which 
have been used, a 6 ft. spatial unit was 
decided upon—a 6 ft. spatial unit which 
is used as a 12 ft. constructional unit, par- 
ticularly as regards the steel frame. The 
remaining rooms, which are the small 
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units of administration, are readily used 
in their proper combination, as filling-in 
ieces between the major elements. 
I should like to describe in a little more 
detail the planning of the classroom group. 
In both the three- and four-room units 
there is one larger room, opposite which 
is the sanitary unit. Between the class- 
rooms there is a sound buffer of store and 
drying room, and the continuous cloak 
alcoves are part of the corridor, isolated 
from the traffic route by low glass screens. 
The fittings for hats, coats and shoes are 
of simple, free-standing design, in light- 
weight metal, with mesh divisions and 
lockers, with hardwood seats. In the 
classrooms the two side windows of the 
main bank have a cill at desk-top level 
which is carried around all walls as a 
display shelf, and elaborated into tiers at 
either side of the blackboard fitting. The 
main south-east classroom windows are in 
four panels; the two centre panels are 
used as opening doors, and the right and 
left’ panels finish at cill or desk-top level, 
as it was found necessary to have this 
external wall surface available for the 
housing of heating units. 
The sanitary annexe is divided centrally 
by a 3-ft. passage, and all lavatory basins 
and w.c.s are fixed either to or near the 
face of the two walls of the passage. All 
services are brought to this passage from 
the main duct in the classroom corridor, 
and from the passage the services are 
taken to each fitting. All waste from the 
fittings is discharged into cast-iron drain 
units on, not under, the floor of the pas- 
sage, which is warmed so that there should 
be no freezing of water in the fittings. — 
There is little or no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the minimum standard of day-lighting 
required by the regulations in a single- 
storey building, but there is inevitably a 
wide margin between the maximum and 
minimum values in the same room on the 
lower floors of a multi-storey building. 
The floor to ceiling height decided upon 
for the single-storey primary school is 
11 ft. 3in., and in each room, apart from 
the main south-east window, there is a 
clerestory window and a north top light. 
The maximum daylight value, using for 
measurement the daylight factor protrac- 
tors introduced by the Building Research 
Station, and measured on a line taken 8 ft. 
from the blackboard on a 2ft. working 
plane, is 15; on the same line the mini- 
mum value is 8.5. In the ground-floor 
classrooms of a multi-storey schcol, with 
a ceiling height of 11 ft. 9in., the same 
readings are 12.54 and 2.36. The separa- 
tion of the classroom block from the cor- 
ridor and cloakroom by means of light 
courts give maximum and minimum read- 
ings of 12.75 and 6.15. 


Artificial Lighting. 

The number of."hours for whieh artifi- 
cial lighting will be required in a primary 
school will probably not exceed 200 a year, 
but, even so, the installation should be 
properly designed. The standard re- 
quired, 10-15 ft. candles, can be readily 
obtained, and the bone af contention will 
be whether tungsten lamps or high-voltage 
hot- or cold-cathode tubes should be used. 

The heat losses in a school building, 
particularly in a primary school, are 
higher than in most types of building, and 
even if one does not accept the six air 
changes per hour in all conditions, the 
losses amount to 4.6 B.Th.U. per cub. ft., 
as compared with an average of 3 B.Th.U. 
per ft. for normal buildings. Moreover, 
young children suffer a proportionately 
greater heat loss from the body than 
adults. 

When desigtting these schools, I resolved 
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that the wall and floor surfaces, should be 
free of all heating units, and that, together 
with the type of building. construction to 
be used, in effect determined the heating 
system. The familiar low-pressure hot 
water system was therefore adapted, using 
cast-iron radiant panels (rayrads) as a con- 
tinuous dado for the heating surface. The 
rayrads are part of the inner wall surface, 
and extend from skirting to cill. The 
cold down-draught from the main bank of 
windows is counteracted by the use of 
electric panels in the underside of the 
window heads. A unit of underfloor 
heating will be used near the main bank 
of windows in the central hall. This 
scheme, of course, takes advantage of the 
Building Regulations, which permit a 
60 deg. F. lower temperature than with 
convector heating, and this should mean a 
saving of 15 per cent. in fuel. 

The present shortage of materials means 
abandoning any constructional design 
based on particular materials, especially 
if time of erection is of importance. One 
must be prepared to substitute materials 
and forms of infilling as time passes. By 
dealing with the irregularities of the site 
by means of a light concrete raft and 
pliers, the steel frames can be fairly easily 
standardised. 


Discussion. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Harrison 
said he felt that there was merit in pre- 
fabrication in small doses, but owing to 
the different conditions in different parts 
of the country a system of prefabrication 
was unlikely to become generally adopted 
throughout the whole country unless a de- 
sign of outstanding merit was produced. 

From his experience, he was not in 
favour of having schools of all types in 
one group; the most successful school was 
one which kept as nearly as possible to 
one age-group. Asked what was the ob- 
jection, if they were self-contained, to 
having secondary and primary schools on 
the same site, with common user of 
kitchens and assembly hall, he said that 
in many cases in the metropolitan area it 
was necessary to have three or four schools 
on the same site, but on the whole that 
was not a good plan. 

It was not advisable to combine a wel- 
fare unit and clinic with a nursery school. 

Whether it was sound practice to design 
and use schools for youth purposes and 
young people’s clubs was a matter for the 
education authority, but his own view as 
an architect was that the school ought to 
be kept for one age-group. 

On the question of the cost of schools 
per place, he said that the cost would ap- 
proach £200 a head in a completed school. 
but that was partly due to the need to 
undertake the operation in two portions, 
involving the need for temporary boiler- 
rooms and so on. If it were possible to 
build the complete school all at once he 
thought that the cost would be substan- 
tially less. On this subject, he was find- 
ing for the first time that the bigger the 
project the higher the price. That was 
due to the fact that the longer a job lasted 
the more the unforeseeable risks that the 
builder had to face. He did not think 
that any costs which one could talk about 
to-day would be permanent. 

Miss M. B. Crowrey, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Architect’s Department, Herts C.C.). 
suggested the Education Act of 1944 called 
for a new approach from architects as well 
as from educationists; were they thinking 
enough about how. that could be put into 
effect? If local government did not pro- 
vide the best machinery for getting the 
right results, were they doing anything to 
make it more perfect? 
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Mr. Jounson Buackett, F.R.I.B.A., 
said that now that bricks were in very 
good supply, he thought that a more nor- 
mal method of construction should pro- 
vide schools very much quicker than pre- 
fabrication. He would like to know Mr. 
Harrison’s views on the plenum system 
for school heating. 

Mr. Harrison, in reply, said that he 
himself was using bricks. They had con- 
sidefed the plenum system, because he felt 
that the only way of giving the Ministry 
of Education the number of changes of air 
per hour which they wanted—if one was 
going to measure them, which was quite 
different from assuming that one had got 
them—was to shut all the windows and 
use the full plenum system; but to do 
that in a primary schocl would be entirely 
wrong, because they had to teach the 
children decent ordinary living and _ that 
a window was meant to be opened for 
ventilation. , 

** A report of the fmal day’s proceedings will 
be given in our next issue.—Ep. 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS AND 
£200 MILLION CUT 


Str Srarrorp Cripps, Minister for 
Economic Affairs, during the debate in the 
House of Commons on the Address in 
reply to the King’s Speech, gave a review 
of Britain’s economic position and the 
steps necessary to relieve it. He said that 
the Government had come to the conclu- 
sion that, as a first step,,the annual ex- 
penditure upon capital construction must 
be cui immediately by £200 million. That 
expression,‘ capital construction,’ covered 
all new building, whether of houses, fac- 
tories or anything else, and the provision 
of new plant and machinery. This meant 
a reduction of the investment rates by 
some £300 million a year compared with 
the expected achievement in 1948, and, of 
course, far more on ‘the paper plans of 
industry and Government Departments. 
He said ‘‘as a first step,’’ as there could 
be no finality until the Government saw 
how far that would make available the 
resources that they required. 

The situation on the housing programme 
was that 260,000 permanent houses were 
now in course of construction, and 90,000 
more were under contract. The Govern- 
ment had decided to provide for the com- 
pletion of all those houses and for their 
completion in the shortest possible ‘time. 
The timber necessary to complete many of 
these houses was already in hand, and 
they could expect to finish more houses in 
1948 than would be finished in 1947. That 
would be possible because of the large 
number of houses in the course of erection 
at the present time. There was a store 
which the hard work of the Health 
Minister had accumulated and which could 
now be put to good purpose in enabling 
them to finish more than would otherwise 
have been possible. 


Timber came largely from dollar coun- 
tries, and it had been necessary to restrict 
the amouni of timber which could be im- 
ported during 1948. Approvals of new 
houses during the remainder of this year 
and during next year would proceed on 
the basis that the number of houses which 
could be completed in 1949 might not be 
more than 140,000 and that a balanced 
programme as between houses under con- 
struction and houses completed would be 
achieved by the middle of 1949. This 
meant that on the basis of foreseeable 
timber supplies there would be about 
140,000 houses under construction by that 
time. If the Government were to succeed 
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in importing more timber from non-dollar 
sources they might increase that number. 
The whole position would be reviewed 
again in the early summer of next year in 
the light of actual facts, and particularly 
of the timber position as then seen. The 
Health Minister would be communicating 
to local authorities the full details of these 
arrangements which he had very briefly 
outlined, 

As to factories, here they were in the 
realm of steel construction and heavy 
user, and they must look for a consider- 
able saving from this source. The Govern- 
ment proposed, therefore, to cut the fac- 
tory programme to the extent required to 
save 30,000 tons of steel a quarter. That 
would mean, for the present, the starting 
of substantially very little new building, 
but the progressive finishing of those fac- 
tories that were already under way. 
Here, too, owing to the difficulty there 
had been with steel, there were many more 
started than they had had the resources 
to finish quickly. Some factories which 
had not yet got their steel would have to 
be stopped for the time being unless they 
contributed to export or other very essen- 
tial production. They would give a pre- 
ference in the finishing to the factories in 
the Development Areas, for in those areas 
labour was available and waiting to be 
taken up. Other factory buildings would 
have to be reviewed in accordance with 
their particular present importance to the 
production programme and with due 
regard to technical considerations on ‘the 
site, according to the stage of construction 
reached. It was regrettable that they 
should have to delay and postpone new 
construction, but they had not the 
resources to do more. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH VIEW 

Speaking at Blackburn on the Govern- 
ment’s decisions on housing as announced 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Joxun 
Epwarps, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, said :— 

We have at present about 260,000 per- 
manent houses actually being built. There 
are a further 90,000 already in contracts, 
but on which work has not yet begun. 
All these houses, whether building or in 
contracts, are to be proceeded with, and 
it is the Government’s purpose to finish 
them all as soon as possible. Here, then, 
with a total of some 350,000 houses to build 
or finish ,building, is work enough over 
the country as a whole to keep us busy— 
certainly well into 1949. 

Taking England and Wales alone— 
leaving out Scotland—there were 214,369 
houses under construction at August 31. 
Of these, 174,960 had reached dampcourse 
level, 110,001 were at eaves level, 84,893 
were roofed; and 40,755 were roofed and 
plastered. I have no doubt that at the 
present time even more are roofed and 
plastered. It is these houses that we 
ought to see finished by the end of the 
year. Also, because of the large number 
of houses in an advanced stage of con- 
struction, it ought to be possible to step 
up the number of houses completed month 
by month and to do better in 1948 than 
we have been doing in 1947. 

But when we have speeded up the rate 
at which new houses are finished. we shall 
still need to continue to try to bring our 
housing programme into better balance 
and so reduce the time taken to build 
houses from start to finish. This really 
means considering now our provisional 
programme for 1949. Before long local 
authorities will receive a circular from the 
Minister giving full particulars of how the 
Governmeni’s decisions can be carried out. 
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| EVERY BUILDER 
| SHOULD VISIT 
|THE BUILDING 
| EXHIBITION 
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THAT IS THE VIEW OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
ns BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS AND THE LONDON MASTER 


er BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. THEY WILL HAVE A CLUB ROOM 
" THERE, AND THEY EXTEND A CORDIAL INVITATION TO 
oh ALL BUILDERS VISITING THE EXHIBITION TO CALL. 











ally All enquiries to the Secretary 


* | LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


- 47, Bedford Square London, W.C.1 
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Investinc in National 
Savings adds brightness to your future 
and strengthens the Nation’s re- 
sources. And now the transaction is 
made more simple by a new service 
offered by your Bank. Whether you 
want to make a block purchase of 
National Savings Certificates, or 
whether you wish to invest a regular 
monthly sum for as long as you like, 
you have only to sign a Banker’s 
Order form. The Bank will do the 








rest — without trouble to you, and 
without charge. In ten years’ time 
each 10s. Certificate will, be worth 
13s. — an increase equivalent to a 
taxable yield of £4.16.8%. To the 
surtax payer the Savings Certificate is 
even more profitable. You can now 
hold 1,000 units of the new issue, 
in addition to permitted existing 
holdings of Certificates of earlier 
issues. So call on your Bank Manager 


to-day. 


SAVE-Tihe Bank Way 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessaril 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) : 


Architects in Private Practice: Their 
Extinction or Survival ? 
To THE Epiror or The Builder. 


Sir,—One of the most pressing problems 
for all who are interested in building de- 
velopment is to decide whether it is in the 
national interest to continue the present 
practice of placing almost all available 
structural work in charge of the staffs of 
the large official architectural departments, 
although that necessarily means depriving 
architects in private practice of the work 
that they have been accustomed to do. 
This practice has grown to such an extent 
that, in all probability, from 75 to 90 per 
cent. of the architectural work now being 
done in this country is in the hands of the 
staffs of official departments. The Minister 
of Works may have the exact figure, but 
the public can only estimate wha the per- 
centage really is. 

This country owes much to the work of 
architects in private practice, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that they include 
amongst their number many well-known 
men who are amongst the most highly 
accomplished members of their profession. 
They also include a considerable number 
of similarly gifted men who are almost 
unknown to the public, although widely 
recognised by their colleagues. These 
private practitioners and their assistants 
are not men who are in any respect inferior 
to the officers and staffs, who spend the 
whole of their business hours in the large 
official architectural departments of the 
Government, the Counties, the Munici- 
palities and the larger commercial cor- 
poraiions. They are merely men who have 
found that temperamentally they could 
produce better work and a larger output 
in the freedom of a private office than 
they could hope to do in an establishment 
designed for mass production. In order to 
justify their selection, they have executed 
architectural work of the highest order, 
work that official architects will not find 
it easy to surpass. One would imagine 
that these were just the men that every 
circumspect Government would protect, 
just as such men have been protected by 
the State, from times prior to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. Although, 
at the moment, private architects are 
under a cloud and have to be content with 
the crumbs that are occasionally thrown 
to those with the most outstanding prac- 
tices, I am sufficiently optimistic to believe 
that this is only a temporary eclipse, 
realising that it is clearly no part of the 
Government programme. It is just an 
unfortunate’ circumstance that has arisen 
spontaneously, owing to oversight, when 
the minds of the planners of Staite policy 
were otherwise occupied. There is, 1 
believe, reason to hope that the Govern- 
ment may be prevailed upon to take 
adequate action before ij is too late. 


We are told that private architects are 
exceedingly busy, but this statement is 
most misleading until it is explained that 
those who are fully occupied probably 
number much less than 25 per cent. of the 
architects in private practice in the 
country. Some of the rest are so inade- 
quately employed that they are struggling 
with the greatest difficulty to keep their 
practices in existence and pay their office 
rents. In some cases, to my knowledge, 
they are working at a loss and are conse- 
quently living upon their slender resources. 
Such means wil] not maintain them inde- 
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finitely, and, if the present financial crisis 
should: last for anything like the five or 
more years forecast by Government 
spokesmen, there is every reason to antici- 
pate that from 50 to 75 per cent. of the 
private practices now remaining in the 
country will have been extinguished before 
prosperity returns. I say ‘‘ now remain- 
ing” because many out of exist- 
ence in consequence of the war. Some 
may imagine that this is an overstated, 
pessimistic view of the situation and a 
mere nightmare, but that, unfortunately, 
is not the case. It is a factual statement 
and one that it is of the utmost import- 
ance that all who are in any way con- 
cerned should fully recognise. Moreover, 
the grim facts are capable of absolute 
proof. To delude the public by trying to 
persuade them that the situation is 
promising, when. it is nothing of the kind, 
would be the grossest folly and positively 
mischievous. Architects who endeavour to 
persuade the public that they are over- 
loaded with work, presumably remunera- 
tive, when they know all the time that the 
work they have is either honorary cr being 
done at a loss, are rendering themselves 
and their colleagues a great disservice. 
Some unfortunate private architects have, 
I understand, been assuming that nothing 
succeeds like success and have, therefore, 
been romancing about imaginary contracts 
of astronomical dimensions that will never 
materialise. When the work is uot forth- 
coming, no amount of empty optimism will 
produce it. 

Nothing is to be gained by dwelling on 
the present lamentable circumstances and 
attributing blame to those who may be 
thought to be responsible. The only thing 
that we can ‘wisely do is to ascertain 
whether it is possible for any steps to be 
taken that would ward off the national 
calamity that would result from the ex- 
tinction of so many private architectural 
practices. Those with any real imagina- 
tion must be aware that the loss of so 
much valuable experience, training and 
talent would be irreplaceable in the life- 
time of anyone now living. To those who 
have genuine hope for the realisation of a 
better future it would be a disaster of the 
first magnitude. Let us consider what can 
be done to avert such a calamity. 

Unless the Government can be _per- 
suaded to take some action in the matter 
it will be difficult to avoid fearing the 
worst. To a Government that does not 
hesitate to nationalise all the essential 
services and to control industry, the use of 
land, food, building materials and labour, 
the organisation necessary to provide 
adequate employment for a few thousand 
struggling private architects is surely a 
very trivial affair, capable of prompt dis- 
posal, especially when it is realised that 
the necessary steps will not be a burden 
on the Exchequer, and that the result 
financially should be a saving of public 
money. I believe that, in the exceptional 
circumstances that have arisen, a large 
percentage of private architects and their 
assistants, in order to avoid complete ex- 
tinction, would be prepared to work much 
harder than their colleagues, with life 
appointments followed by superannuation, 
are disposed to work in the large public 
offices, and would also be prepared to 
accept fees that would enable production 
costs to be reduced. Architects in private 
practice and their assistants know that no 
department guarantees them certain life- 
long employment, and comparatively few 
can afford to insure themselves sufficiently 
to produce corresvonding endowments 
when they retire. The result is that they 
take life more seriously and work much 
harder. 
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It does not require a great deal of 
elaborate calculation to ascertain which is 
the cheaper method of producing results. 
Why would any principal of a private 
office strain every nerve and use up every 
ounce of his energy to increase his output, 
if the result would not affect his own 
pocket, and if he should be guaranteed all 
that he could reasonably demand, whilst 
taking life leisurely? If but a small part 
of the work now being poured into the 
large public architectural departments 
could be uniformly distributed throughout 
the country it would be possible to provide 
enough additional work to enable most, if 
not all, the needy private architects from 
having to close their doors and abandon 
hope entirely. It must be remembered 
that the private architects are not in the 
least responsible for their present predica- 
ment. If there had been no war, no 
economic crisis, no restrictions on building 
development, no control of labour and 
materials, the architects in private prac- 
tice would probably be enjoying the time 
of their lives with an almost unlimited 
amount of work to do. It is not suggested 
that building restrictions and the control 
of labour and materials are unnecessary. 
On the other hand, we accept them all 
as wise and unavoidable Government 
measures; but we all, including official 
architects, greatly deplore the conse- 
quences in the case of the less fortunate 
private practitioners. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is aware of the exceptional gravity 
of the situation; in fact, I alluded to it 
at the last Council meeting and gave some 
typical circumstantial details. It is, how- 
ever, not only members of the Royal 
Institute that are affected. All architects 
throughout the country are in a more or 
less similar position. If representations 
are to be made to Members of Parliament 
they must be made on a national basis, 
without distinction between members of 
the Institute and those of other bodies. 
For this reason a representative national 
committee is being formed in order to 
ensure procedure on a solid united front. 
Whilst the formation of the committee is 
in process it would be helpful if all archi- 
tects prepared to undertake suitable sup- 
plementary work in their own offices would 
let me have their ‘names and addresses so 
that immediate contact may be made when 
the appropriate time comes. It would also 
be of assistance if I might receive par- 
ticulars, confidentially, regarding the 
shrinkage of private practices in various 
parts of the country, and any other 
matters that the committee might con- 
sider and regarding which representations 
might be made. Local committees will 
probably have to be formed to assist pro- 
vincial members and to keep them as 
closely as possible informed about the 
work being done in London. 

JoHN SwaRsRICkK. 

34, Gt. Ormond-street, W.C.1. 


The Building Programme. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder 


Srr,—The Minister of Economic Affairs 
has now confirmed his earlier forecasts of 
severe cuts in the building programme. 
These cuts will, however, be spread over a 
period of some months while work now in 
progress is being completed. The inter- 
vening period will, I trust, be used to 
examine further the contribution which 
the building industries can make to over- 
coming the economic crisis. Fortunately, 
members’ of the building industries and 
representatives of local authorities are 
meeting under the auspices of my Council 
at Folkestone next month to consider the 
problems of the industry in facing the 
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crisis. The approach at this Building Con- 
gress will not be that of negative 
acquiescence in existing shortages, but the 
positive CTR of considering how to 
secure, with the limited resources avail- 
able, the maximum amount of building 
which is essential if we are once more to 
enter into an expanding economy. 

The part which the building industry 
could play in the national production effort 
is not perhaps fully appreciated, but it is 
undoubtedly essential to any permanent 
and lgrge-scale expansion of production 
and exports. For instance, the building 
of essential new factories and the replace- 
ment of obsolete factories can have a direct 
and considerable effect on production. The 
expansion of agriculture requires not only 
the provision of houses in rural areas but 
also modern or modernised farm buildings 
and public services. The general shortage 
of housing accommodation throughout the 
country is a serious limitation on the 
mobility of labour. 

If building for these purposes cannot 
proceed, then it must be agreed that the 
country is in grave risk of entering into 
what the Minister for Economic Affairs 
has aptly called the ‘‘ descending spiral 
of poverty.”’ It is a responsibility upon 
the building industry to use all its resource- 
fulness to consider how it may secure the 
maximum amount of building required for 
the conditions enumerated above. The 
Congress, which will be held on Novem- 
ber 18 and 19, will be a first step in this 
direction, and at which I hope all interested 
will be present, 

Frepk. W. Purss, 
President, Building Industries National 
Council. 
11, Weymouth-street, W.1. 


Incentives in Building. 
To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 


Sir,—Whilst appreciating the difficulty 
of laying down a system of Payments by 
Results for building generally, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why the National Joint 
Council have not laid down an output 
basis for traditional-type- houses of the 
housing scheme type. Surely an average 
output per man for the erection of houses 
is the same throughout the country; it is 
only the hourly rates of pay which vary? 

This output basis is the key to good 
estimating; of all the problems connected 
with the trade to-day, that of estimating 
and the keeping of one’s estimating data 
up-to-date is the greatest. With this 
problem in mind, I laid down, 12 months 
ago, a system giving the separate cost of 
the different materials, the man-hours, 
in their respective trades, the cost of 
labour involved and the rate for any given 
item. The analysed sheets are so designed 
that variations in the cost of materials 
or rates of wages are readily adjustable. 
The analysis has been in constant use 
during the past 12 months, and has proved 
most useful and valuable as a basis for 
estimating the cost of all types of con- 
structional work. : 

In compiling the analysis, reference is 
constantly made to the Standard Method 
of Measurement, and where applicable the 
wording and method have been closely 
followed. I am confident that the analysis 
will stand examination by technical ex- 
perts because the quantity of materials 
required for any given item and the local 
cost of the materials cannot be disputed, 
and the output figures are based on past 
and present experience. 

V. C. ABELE, 
Manager, 
Worthing Estates Building 
Co., Ltd. 
72, Broadwater-road, Worthing. 
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Ballast: Is there a Racket? 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 


Str,—We are indeed obliged to the 
Secretary of the Ballast, Sand and Allied 
Trades Association (London Area) for 
quoting in your last issue the Association’s 
Rule 19, thus vindicating our action in 
calling attention to a questionable experi- 
ence which, by repetition, convinced us 
of the necessity to put builders on their 
guard, through the medium of their own 
trade journal. 

Further; we do most readily and 
heartily understand that a practice such 
as we have described earlier may have 
been resorted to by only a few, but it will, 
we hope, serve some purpose, as did the 
decision to calibrate vehicles to defeat 
sharp practices by a minority before the 
war. Our only regret is that the Secre- 
tary, whilst so clearly deprecaiing any 
departure from Rule 19, ventured, by im- 
plication, to deprecate our action in bring- 
ing instances of departure to light, for the 
benefit of customers on whom the members 
of his Association rely. ; 

To round off, and with particular regard 
to the fifth and sixth paragraphs of the 
Secretary’s letter, may it be said that, like 
many, we do not deal directly with the pits 
but through a merchant who, as_ the 
middle-man, is between the devil and the 
deep sea. The customer will order. “‘ all- 
in.” The pit will supply three yards 
washed shingle with two yards sand loaded 
on top and ticket and charge it to the 
merchant as five yards ‘“‘all-in.’”’ The 
merchant must follow suit in so charging 
it to the customer. Our point is that it 
should be ticketed and charged. for what 
it is—viz., shingle and sand, which would 
result in a just and lesser sum. 

Again, the merchant may be—and 
probably is—reliant upon a number of 
local pits differently owned, and is never 
sure, for one reason or another, which is 
running “all-in’’ on any particular day. 
If, therefore, on arrival, he finds himself 
obliged to accept graded maierial he must 
capitulate to the practice of the pit or 
leave empty and stand the cost of a lost 
journey. Should it be more practicable to 
take graded material, then may it please 
be correctly described and charged? 

In conclusion: A typographical error 
crept into our letter published on Octo- 
ber 17 (fourth paragraph), which reads :— 

“ Instead. we received on more than one occa- 
sion three yards washed ballast with two yards 
washed sand loaded on top, and which we were 
at pains to show was correspondingly disad- 
vantageous both in price and quality.” 

The word should have been quantity. 
The quality aspect of aggregates and 
“* fines’? is one in which we, as lifelong 
builders with some civil engineering ex- 
perience of ‘‘ concrete control ’’ during 


recent years, take a keen and _ lively 
interest. 

Thank you for the hospitality of your 
columns. 


S. J. Hunt, 
The Hunt Construction Company. 
Shirley, Croydon. 


Direct Labour and Ratepayers’ Hazards. 
To THE Epiror or The Builder. 

Smr,—It is interesting to note that the 
Willesden Borough Council intends to 
erect a block of flats using direct labour, 
at the cost of £153,200. Apparently, 
tenders were publicly invited, and the one 
submitted by the Borough Engineer was 
the lowest. 

I assume that the ratepayers in general, 
and not the borough engineer in person, 
will be responsible for any financial loss 
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that may be incurred. It would seem, 
therefore, to be relevant as to whether the 
Willesden councillors in their programmes 
set out at election time invited the rate- 
payers to undertake the financial hazards 
of competitive building. 
E. M. Carro.t, 
A.R.1.C.8. 
Triangle Corner, 
East Sheen, S.W.14. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


MINISTER OUTLINES PROGRAMME 


Deraits of the Ministry of Education 
building programme for 1947 and 1948 were 
announced on October 23 by Mr. George 
Tomlinson, Minister of Education. Speak- 
ing at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Mr. Tomurinson disclosed that this 
programme was estimated to _ cost 
£50,000,000 for permanent peg apart 
from the costs for standard huts for rais- 
ing the school-leaving age and school meals 
which was a very considerable programme 
in itself. 

The permanent building programme in- 
cluded 200 projects for raising the school- 
leaving age and another 235 projects to 
meet new housing developments in 1947, 
at a total cost of £244 millions; and 650 
projects including war damage repairs, new 
schools to meet 1948 housing schemes, some 
provision to meet the increased birth rate, 
and for Further Education requirements. 
at a total cost of £25 millions. 

‘This is a very substantial permanent 
building programme, but it is only an 
essential minimum to meet our pressing 
needs and does not allow for many develop- 
ments we all want to see,’’ he continued. 

‘Except for the raising of the school- 
leaving age, which is fundamental to the 
working of the 1944 Education Act, all the 
proposals in permanent building are due 
to developments outside the sphere of edu- 
cation ; A rise in the birth rate, which 
even the planners cannot control; new 
housing developments ; pressing demands in 
Further Education from employers and 
Trade Unions. 

‘“ The Government recognise these essen- 
tial minimum requirements,’ continued 
Mr. Tomlinson, ‘‘and within the limits 
imposed by the export drive and the gene- 
ral building position, they will do their 
best to honour the demands of a _pro- 
gramme on these lines. But they will ex- 
pect every device to be adopted to avoid 
new building wherever possible, and where 
new building has to be done, we shall have 
to be as economical as we can in labour 
ard materials.”’ a ; 

Speaking of the future, the Minister said 
he intended to continue the programme 
procedure, and hoped shortly to establish 
a provisional programme for 1949 based on 
three main requirements : new houses, the 
rise in birth rate, technical education. The 
aim was to give local education authorities 
a framework within which they could press 
ahead without wasting time and labour. 

‘‘ The present situation does not permit 
us to go ahead with such projects as 
nursery schools and community centres. 
They are desirable, but in present circum- 
stances they cannot be allowed to take up 
labour and materials. By establishing a 
sound programme on the lines I have indi- 
cated we can devote all our energy to pro 
jects of first importance.’’ 

Concluding, Mr. Tomlinson said : ‘‘ Con- 
sidering not only our immediate difficulties 
in the post-war period, but looking further 
ahead into the future, it seems to me quite 
clear that we are not going to get through 
the huge programme of educational build- 
ing which is required by the 1944 Act 
without far more use of standardisation 
and prefabrication than we have made in 
the past.” 
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GEORGE’S FIELDS 


FOUNDATION 


EN years ago the King George V 
National Memorial Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor of 
London of that date, decided that the 
memorial should consist of a statue in 
London and a nation-wide scheme for 
playing-fields, and the Foundation was 
established to administer such part of the 
fund as should be available for the latter 
purpose. In issuing the national appeal, 
the co-operation of Lords-Lieutenants of 
Counties, Lord Mayors, Lord Provosts, 
Mayors and other heads of locai authori- 
ties in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, was invited, not only 
for the raising of money by local appeals, 
but also in the promotion of playing-field 
schemes within their areas, which as local 
memorials, would, at the same time, form 
part of the national one. 

The National Memorial Fund amounted 
to £471,000 in 1939 and last year reached 
£572,230. When, however, this sum came 
to be considered in relation to the magni- 
tude of the demand for playing-fields 
throughout the country as a whole, it was 
found to be but a fraction of the capital 
required to solve this problem. Surveys 
and investigations showed that very few 
towns had sufficient playing-fields for their 
populations, and that on the average not 
one rural parish in ten possessed a public 
field where the villagers had a right to 
play. It was clear that to meet the needs 
some millions of pounds would be required. 

As the Foundation’s financial capacity 
ould not cope with these needs directly, 
three alternative courses were regarded 
as O The funds might be invested 
and the income therefrom devoted to the 
provision of fields. The funds might be 
spent outright in establishing a relatively 
small number of fields in the larger centres 
of population. Then the third course was 
the distribution of grants in aid of the 
capital costs of fields, where the balance 
‘ould be raised by the local authority or 
other body promoting the scheme and 
undertaking to maintain the field. 

The third alternative was adopted as 
following the method used by the National 
Playing Fields Association in_ their 
administration of the Carnegie Trusts’ 
gift of £200,000 in 1927; under this policy 
grants had been made to 900 schemes with 
a maximum grant of one-sixth of the 
capital cost and a limit of £2,000. Having 
adopted a similar principle, the Founda- 
tion arranged to co-operate with the 
N.P.F.A. on the following lines: Schemes 
are submitted in the first instance to the 
Foundation, and those considered eligible 
are remitted to the Association for investi- 
ation and report with such recommenda- 
tions for a grant as are regarded as 
equitable. The final approval of each 
scheme by the Foundation is accompanied 
by the free gift of a pair of heraldic panels 
designed by the late George Kruger Gray, 
C.B.E., F.S.A. Where the piers of the 
entrance are in brick or stone, the panels 
are of stone; where the gate supports are 
of wood, as they often are for village 
fields, smaller panels of the same design 
in bronze are used. The Scottish shield 
differs from the design for England in 


KING 


wertain details. 


At the outbreak of the recent war 462 
schemes were under way, and about 
£300,000 had been allocated in grants. 
During the war operations were suspended, 
but by the end of 1946 the Foundation 
had received recommendations for grants 
totalling £60,025 and for additions to 
previous grants of £27,055. They were 
ipproved, bringing the total number of 
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effective schemes up to 494. The distri- 
bution of these is widespread, ranging 
from the Orkney Islands to Cornwall, and 
from Lincolnshire to Co. Fermanagh. 
England has produced 370 schemes, and 
Scotland 83 (a much higher proportion 
relative to the population), Wales 34, in- 
cluding one of the largest size at Cardiff. 
The Foundation is not authorised to spend 
any part of its funds outside the United 
Kingdom, but, as it is empowered to do, 
has accorded the style ‘‘ King George’s 
Field,’’ and has issued the heraldic panels 
to memorial fields in Aden, Barbados, the 
Falkland Islands, Malta and Nigeria. 


The above information is given in the 
Foundation’s interim report. 1936-46,* 
which includes good illustrations of the 
heraldic panels and a number of views 
and plans of playing-fields already in use, 
as well as a detailed schedule of those 
approved, ranging from a quarter of an 
acre to those of 71 acres at Leeds, and 81 
at Cardiff. Many of these are well chosen, 
with sites having pleasant surroundings, 
and in some cases utilising existing trees 
and other natural features; in others mar- 
ginal planting has been adopted to im- 
prove the effect, but, in all, the primary 
object ef providing for active recreation 
has been kept in view, and though, of 
course, conditions and requirements are 
extremely varied, a great deal of ingenuity 
has been exercised in laying out the 
grounds to afford the maximum provision 
for games and exercises. 


For example, the irregularly shaped 
field of 134 acres at Stevenage is laid out 
with five hockey or football grounds, with 
two spaces reserved between them where 
wickets would be pitched for cricket in 
the summer; there are two bowling greens, 
six tennis courts, a golf putting course, 
and a space reserved for a swimming-pool ; 
corners of the site are allotted for child 
ren’s games, a Car park and a service yard. 
The pavilion is well placed to overlook 
the cricket field in summer or the hockey 
pitches at other seasons. 


The large field at Leeds was designed 
by the technical department of the N.P.F. 
Association, preserving the best of the 
existing planting but providing eleven 
football grounds, with reserved cricket 
pitches between them, a dozen tennis 
courts, bowling-greens, children’s play- 
grounds, a running-track and other 
features. The problems of planning such 
grounds as these have been studied by the 
N.P.F.A. for over 20 years, and the King 
George’s Fields Foundation has displayed 
its wisdom in enlisting the co-operation 
of this body for the developments in the 
support of which it is engaged. 

, Vok. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


National Planning Commission ° 


Speaking in the Commons on the Economic 
Debate, Mr. Exiis Smits, from the Labour 
benches, declared that no real Labour man could 
agree to any cut in the housing programme. 
The country and the people were going to pay 
dearly for the present lack of planning. The 
time had come when a national planning com- 
mission should be set up. 


Luxury Building. 


Mr. Lever called attention to the waste of 
taw materials and labour supply on luxury 
building which, he said, had reached gigantic 
proportions. In the City of Westminster, spend- 
ing in recent months averaged some £4,000,000 
a year on building licences by the Ministry of 
Works. He gave a number of examples. 

Mr. Durex, the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works, said he had examined 
Mr. Lever’s cases and was satisfied in all but 
two. 





* King George V. National Memorial. Interim 
Report of King George's Fields Foundation, 
1936-46. 17, Thurloe-square, Kensington, S.W.7. 
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INSULATING TRADITIONAL 
HOUSES 


A MEMORANDUM 

Tue Structural Insulation Association, 
National House, 14, Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, has issued the following memoran- 
dum on the insulation of houses of tradi- 
tional construction :— 

The officially recommended standards for 
the thermal insulation of houses repre- 
sents a very big advance over standard 
practice before the war, and their univer- 
sal adoption would mean a great improve- 
ment in comfort and a big contribution - 
to the conservation of fuel supplies. The 
attainment of these new standards in all 
new housing is entirely practicable. Insu- 
lation to modern standards is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive, and the aggregate 
supply of insulating materials has been 
shown by a census of production taken by 
the Structural Insulation Asgsociation 
amongst its members to be more than ade- 
quate for the largest number of houses 
which can possibly be built in this country 
for some time to come, whilst output of 
many types of insulating materials could 
be increased rapidly. 

To show how simply and easily the new 
standards can be reached, as well as the 
wide variety of suitable insulating 
materials available, the Association 
has prepared a list of representative 
constructions which reach the new stan- 
dards. To make it of practical value, the 
list is confined to traditional house con- 
struction as at present designed by local 
architects and built by local ‘builders 
throughout the country. Non-traditional 
types of house construction abound, but 
their inclusion would make the list un- 
wieldy, and, furthermore, all such con- 
structions are normally subjected to some 
form of special scrutiny which ensures that 
their designs reach a proper thermal 
standard before official approval is given 
to their development and erection. 

The current official recommendation is 
that the thermal transmittance of roofs, 
walls and floors shall not exceed U = 0.20. 
This means that the heat lost through 
one square foot of structure shall not ex- 
ceed 0.2 British Thermal units when the 
difference between the air inside and the 
air outside the building is 1 deg. F. 
Better standards should be adopted where 
economically possible, especially where 
the use of controllable heating apparatus 
(as distinct from open fires) — full 
advantage to be secured in fuel saving. 
The list shows certain constructions widely 
used before the war, and if will be noted 
how far they fall short of current standards 
and how easily they may be made to con- 
form. 

It should be noted that: (a) The list is 
based on figures published by the N.P.L.. 
the B.R.S., and the I.H.V.E. (b) Air 
spaces (e.g., when provided by battens) 
are presumed to be 3 in. or more across. 


1.—PITCHED ROOFS. 


“yp” 
No. ConsTRUCTION. VALUE. 
1.1 Tiles on battens, plaster or plaster- 
board ceiling 0. 
1.2 Tiles on battens on felt, plaster or 
plasterboard ceiling 0.43 


1.3 Tiles on battens on 4-in. insulating 
ard, 4-in. insulating board 

ceiling 0.19 

14 As 1.2 but with sheet of alu- 
minium foil draped over joists 0.19 

1.5 As 1.2 but with corrugated alu- 
minium foil or plain sheet of 

foil laid between or over joists 0.16 

16 As 1.4 but with 3-in. insulating 
board ceiling | 0.16 

1.7. As 1.2 but with 1-in. loose fill or 
l-in. quilt or blanket laid on 

top of ceiling between joists 0.18 

18 As 12 but with l-in. insulating 
blanket or quilt. draped above 

joists 
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No Construction. 

1.9 As 18 but with ceiling of 4-in. 
insulating boar, 

1.10 As 1.2 but with 4-in. insulating 
board ceiling and 4-in. insulat- 
ing quilt laid between joists 

1.11 As 1.10 but with the 3-in. quilt 
tan ed joists to include an 

1.12 Tiles b _ and felt, ceiling 
of 1-in. wood-wool slab plas- 
tered 

1.13. Tiles on battens on 2-in. wood- 
wool slabs, plaster ceiling 
2.—FLAT ROOFS (TIMBER). 

2.1 1-in. (nominal) timber boarding 
covered with roofing felt or 
asphalt; ceiling of plaster or 
plasterboard under timber joists 

22 As 2.1 but with 4-in. insulating 
boards in place of plaster ceil- 
ing; and 4-in. insulation board 
under roofing. y 

2.3 As 2.1 but with 1-in. corkboard 
beneath roofmg 

2.4 As 2.1 but with one layer com- 
bined corrugated and plain alu- 
minium foil either laid between 
joists, or across joists under 
boarding 

2.5 2.1 but with sheet of paper-rein- 
forced aluminium foi] draped 
across joists under boarding 

26 As 2.1, but with 1-in. loose fill 
between joists 

2.7. As 2.1 but with 1-in. quilt draped 
across joists under boarding 

2.8 As 2.7 but 4-in, quilt 

2.9 As 2.1 but with 2-in. wood-wool 
slab in place of 1-in. boarding 
3.—FLAT ROOFS (CONORETE). 

3.1 4-in, reinforced concrete covered 
asphalt or roofing felt, plastered 

3.2. As? Ba. with 1-in. corkboard under 
roofing or as permanent shutter- 
ing 

3.3 As 51 but with 4-in. insulating 
board ceiling nailed beneath to 
battens and 3-in. insulating 
‘board beneath roofing 

3.4 As 3.1 but with 2-in. wood-wool 


3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


4.1 
4.2 
4.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.6 
4.7 


4.8 


plastered 
As 3.1 but with 4-in. 


slab as insulation beneath roof- 
ing or as permanent shuttering 


insulating 
board ceiling nailed to battens 
and 2-in. light-weight concrete 
screed beneath roofing 

As 3.5 but with 1-in. wood-wool 
slab instead of 2-in. light- 
weight concrete screed | 

As 3.1 but with 4-in. quilt or 
blanket and 4-in. insulating 
board ceiling nailed to battens 

As 3.1 but with aluminium foil 
and 4-in. insulating board 
ceiling nailed to battens 

As 3.1 but with combined corru- 
gated and plain aluminium foil 
and in. insulating board 
ceiling nailed to battens 

4.—EXTERNAL WALIS. 

ll-in, ventilated cavity brick wall, 
plastered internally 

ll-in. sealed cavity brick wall 
plastered internally 

As 4.2 but with 4-in. foamed 
slag or light-weight concrete 
block as inner leaf of wall 

As 4.2 but with 2-in. wood-wool 
slab as inner leaf of wall, 
plastered 

As 4.2 but with 4-in. insulating 
board fixed to battens instead 
of plaster 

As 4.5 but with 
boar 


As 42 but with 1-in. corkboard 
bonded to brickwork before 
plastering 

8-in. solid foamed slag wall, plas- 
tered internally and rendered 
externally 


l-in. insulating 


“y” 
VALUE. 


0.13 


0.19 


0.17 


0.20 
0.19 


0.32 


0.17 
0.15 


0.14 


0.14 
0.15 


0.14 
0.20 


0.18 


0.61 


0.20 


0.19 


0.20 


5.—VENTILATED GROUND FLOORS. 


5.1 


oo 


a 


2 
3 
4 
5.5 
5.6 


5.7 


5.8 


(nominal) t. and g. flooring 


l-in. 
timber joists, ventilated 


on 


beneath 

As 5.1, with lindleum laid on floor 

As 5.2, with 1-in, corkboard under 
flooring over joists 

As 5.2, with 1-in. insulation board 
under flooring, over joists 

As 5.2, with one layer combined 
corrugated and plain aluminium 
foil under flooring, over joists 

As 5.2, with paper-reinforced 
aluminium foil under flooring, 
draped over joists 

As 5.2, with 1-in. quilt or blanket 
under flooring, draped over 

joists 
is. 5.7 but 4-in. quilt or blanket 


0.40 
0.53 


0.16 
0.18 


0.15 
0.20 


0.14 
0.18 
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SITE INVESTIGATIONS 


COMMENTS ON B.S. CODE OF 
PRACTICE 


A new British Standard Code of Prac- 
tice by the Codes of Practice Committee 
is always of interest. The latest Code to 
be circulated in draft is No. 501 on “ Site 
Investigations.”’ 

Although this Code will be of general 
interest to the average architect and 
should find a place in his reference library, 
many of the fields covered are beyond his 
normal sphere of activity and will be of 
much greater interest to ‘the civil engineer 
and the soil mechanics specialist. The 
Code commences with an introduction to 
the subject and a statement of the ob- 
jects to be borne in mind when making a 
site investigation. Subsequent sections 
cover the scope of the work, information 
required, definition and classification of 
soils and rocks, methods of measuring the 
properties of any given soil. The conclud- 
ing sections give an analysis of the 
various types of site investigations which 
may be made to suit varying conditions, 
and some tips on how to take samples 
and how to make field tests. ‘This covers 
the main scope of the report which occu- 
pies about the first 30 pages. 


The remainder of the report—taking up 
over 100 pages, is made up of a series of 
very detailed and extremely interesting 
appendices on subjects ranging from soil 
classification to a glossary of ordnance 
maps and charts. The a ie dealing 
with the classification of soils and rocks 
and on geology applied to engineering, 
are very full, and should be of great in- 
terest to all newcomers to the subject; as 
also, should the: description on how to 
make tests and take samples, and the 
section on Geo-physical Surveys. 

Perhaps one of the most useful tasks 
performed by the Codes of Practice 
Committee is the publication in their 
various Codes of standard methods of 
representation, not only for the normal! 
building materials such as timber, con- 
crete, bricks, steel, etc., but also the 
standard symbols they have established 
for electrical installations, and, in this 
case, the symbols for the various types of 
soil and various soil structures. Not so 
many years ago most offices had their own 
system of reference, but there was little 
overall correlation, and the advantages to 
be gained by being able to read anybody’s 
plans, merely by reference to various 
British Standard Codes of Practice, are 
obvious. 

The average architect may sometimes 
feel rather appalled at the amount of 
statistical and factual = information 
with which he is being perpetually con- 
fronted. It is, of course, quite impossible 
for one single man even to read, let alone 
inwardly digest, the endless stream of 
papers and pamphlets at present being 
produced by official and_ semi-official 
sources, by trade organisations and by 
manufacturers themselves. 


The reason for this deluge is, of course, 
the fact that we live in rapidly changing 
times. New techniques, new methods and 
new materials play leap- frog with each 
other almost month by month and hence 
the constant need for bringing us daily 
up to date. Some of the new methods 
will ultimately become established routine, 
others will flourish for a short time and 
then disap ca gore into the limbo of forgotten 
things, and others sfill will not even reach 
beyond the stage of “interesting inno- 
vations.” 

All this is inevitable for us in the build- 
ing trade. The changes in our lives 
merely represent one small part of far 
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greater and far more fundamental changes 
which are taking place around us in the 
world of to-day. 1t is our task to try to 
sort the chaff from the wheat, to present an 
intelligent awareness towards all that 1s 
new, and it is our duty not to be influ- 
enced by the sole fact that something is 
new, but to try to discriminate always 
between novelty and something that is 
but also sound, 

Amongst this welter of contemporary 
publications the work of the Codes of 
Practice Committee stands out as a shin- 
ing example of common sense and reason 
applied to the difficult task referred te 
above. In these publications we find a 
combination of sense and imagination 
which is rare at the present time. When 
the chance to build again finally emerges 
from the present chaos the Codes of Prac- 
tice will form the very foundations of the 
new building technique and the new archi- 
tectural expression which so many have 


seen coming for the last 30 or 40 years. 
RAGLAN SQUIRE. 


INCENTIVES PLAN AND 
BUILDING OUTPUT 


““NEW SYSTEM MUST BE MADE TO 
WORK,” SAYS MR. HEARDER 


THE first public pronouncement on the 
fnew agreement for the working of incen- 
tives in the building industry from one ot 
the interested parties was made by Mr. 
Srantey Hearper, Director of the Nationa! 
Federation of Building Trades Employers. 
at a luncheon meeting of the northern area 
of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion in Crouch End. 

**Payment by results,’’ said Mr. 
Hearder, ‘‘is the key to increased pro- 
duction in the building industry, and the 
new wages settlement comes at an oppor- 
tune moment when all concerned are at 
last realising that there must be greate: 
vutput in every industry if even the 
present standard of living is to be main- 
tdined. The new agreement in the build- 
ing industry means either increased pro 
duction or it means nothing at all, and 
both sides are determined to see that it 
really does mean increased production. 


‘“We have got to make the new system 
work. That is the only way to prove to 
the country that the building industry is 
capable to-day of doing as well as it did 
before the war—and then better. Costs 
must be reduced, and it is therefore essen- 
tial that bonusing be widely applied. 
Otherwise the effect of the increase of 3d. 
in basic wages will be to raise costs instead 
of reducing them, and the results of that 
would be disastrous. 

“Through the National Production 
Council, on which, of course, the operatives 
are represented, we-are starting on a cam- 
paign to popularise the new system. Let 
us all hope that the good relations of which 
both sides make a lot when it suits them. 
and which at times are really cordial, will 
now take on a new meaning, and that in 
the critical days ahead it will be the build 
ing industry for which they both speak 
and not merely the employers or the opera- 
tives.’ 

Mr. Hearder added that, together witi 
the Operatives’ Federation, the Federation 
of Civil Engineering Contractors, and the 
professional bodies, his Federation had 
made representations to the Government 
about the future of the industry during the 
period of the economic crisis. He was glad 
to say that not only had their advice been 
considered by, and discussed with, the 
Minister of Works, but that there were 
signs that it might be largely accepted. 
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BUILDING EXHIBITION 


The National Federation of Building Trades Employers and 
the London Master Builders’ Association are supporting the 








Building Exhibition. So are 
Y:J:LOVELL & SON LTD. 
Builders since 1786. Members L.M.B.A. since 1931. 


BUCKS «+ LONDON : SUSSEX 
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TOWN PLANNING ACT, 
1947 


GUIDANCE FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS 
OF LAND 

Tue Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning have issued the following notes 
for the guidance of buyers and sellers of 
land for development purposes in the period 
between the passing of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, and the 
Appointed Day :— 

The Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning has again issued a warning to buyers 
ind sellers of land not to overlook the pro- 
visions of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, in drawing up the terms of 
their contracts and settling the prices to be 
paid. The two most important provisions 
of the Act in this connection are as 
follows :— 

(a) A Development Charge may be pay- 
able in respect of any building or other 
development which is begun after the 
{ppointed Day. This is so even though a 
permission to develop may have been given 
iy the local planning authority before the 
Appointed Day. This Development Charge 
may be taken, broadly, to represent the 


difference between the value which the land 
‘would command if restricted to its exist- 


ing use and the value of the larg with the 
benefit of the planning permission to build 
on it or to change the use to a purpose 
different from the existing use. 

The Appointed Day under the Act has 
not yet been fixed, but,the aim is that it 
should be April 1, A definite 
announcement will be made as soon as 
possible. 

(6) The owner of the land on the 
Appointed Day will be entitled to 
submit a claim for a payment out of the 
sum of £300,000,000 which the Act sets 
aside to meet claims. for depreciation of 
land values. The basis for distributing 
this £300,000,000 cannot be settled until 
some four years after the Appointed Day 
when all the claims have been received and 
examined and the necessary valuations 
made. When the Bill was first presented 
to Parliament, however, it was indicated 
that this sum was being made available to 
meet cases of hardship; and in considering 
hardship a distinction may very well be 
drawn between transactions which took 
place before the Bill was published, and 
those taking place after full public notice 
had been given of the terms of the Bill. 

When the Act is in full operation, de- 
velopment values will have been taken out 
of private hands and transferred to the 
State. After the Appointed Day, there- 
fore, a person selling land ought not to 
expect to receive (nor will a buyer, if he 
is wise, agree to pay) more than the “ ex- 
isting use value ’’—that is to say, the value 
the land would command in the market 
assuming planning permission would not 
be granted to build on the land or to use 
the land or the existing buildings for some 
new purposes, This is because the buyer, 
when he builds or starts his new use, will 
have to pay to the Central Land Board a 
Development Charge representing the de- 
velopment value. Clearly he cannot be ex- 
pected to pay the development value twice 
over; and, indeed, if, after the Appointed 
Day, an owner holds out for an unreason- 
able price, the Act provides powers of com- 
pulsory purchase at existing use value. 

In the period before the Appointed Day, 
the position is slightly more complicated. 
(In the event of compulsory -purchase of 
iand by a Government Department or by a 
local or other public authority during that 
period, the Act limits the price payable to 
the owner to the existing use value as on 
January 7, 1947, however ripe for develop- 
ment the land may be. Owners of land 
not already built upon, for example, are 
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thus entitled to agricultural value only, 
even though the land may have a far 
higher value for development. But in 
respect of the development value the Act 
preserves the owner’s right to claim 
against the £300,000,000 as if he were still 
owner at the Appointed Day. In the case 
of private sales, however, the Act does not 
in terms control the sale price, and buyers 
of land for development purposes must 
make their own arrangements with the 
vendor when settling the terms of the con- 
tract. 

The following are the two main alterna- 
tives open to the parties : (a) agreement 
may be possible on the lines that the pur- 
chaser pays to the vendor only the exist- 
ing-use value of the land, but covenants 
with the vendor to claim on _ the 
£300,000,000 and to pay to the vendor 
received. This produces 
substantially the same result as in 
the case of compulsory purchase. It leaves 
the vendor entitled to a payment out of 
the £300,000,000 as if he had not sold; it 
leaves the purchaser to pay the amount of 
the Development Charge when he comes to 
build. 

(b) Alternatively, the purchaser may be 
willing, despite the provisions of the Act, 
to pay to the vendor a price which includes 
development value. A purchaser who 
agrees to this course should recognise that 
he will have to be prepared to pay, in addi- 
tion, whatever Deveiopment Charge is in 
due course levied; and while he may 
eventually be entitled to a payment out 
of the £300,000,000, no indication can at 
present be given whether this will in fact 
be so, or how much any payment might be. 

These two alternative. courses represent 
the extremes. In between the two there 
is, of course, room for negotiation. For 
example, price adjustments can be made 
in the light of the terms of a particular 
contract ; or a purchaser may agree to pay 
a price which includes the full development 
value on condition that the vendor indemni- 
fies him against the Development Charge, 
or against any difference between that 
Charge and the payment out of the 
£300,000,000; or a vendor may agree to sell 
at existing use value with provisions for 
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adjustment if it turns out that the pur- 
chaser is able to develop before the 
Appointed Day, so that he does not have 
to pay a Development Charge. These sug- 
gestions are by no means exhaustive, and 
are set out merely as a guide to vendors 
and purchasers and to their+ professional 
advisers. Other arrangements will, no 
doubt, be devised to meet the requirements 
of a particular transaction. 

It should also be remembered, in fram- 
ing contracts, that the actual conveyance 
may be before or after the Appointed Day, 
and it may be desirable to include alterna. 
tive provisions to meet either contingency. 
Where land is subject to a contract to sell 
at the Appointed Day, the claim on the 
£300,000,000 ‘will normally be made by the 
vendor, but the Act enables the Treasury 
Scheme for distribution to include a pro- 
vision requiring him to hold any sum which 
he receives in trust for the purchaser. It. 
is not possible to say at the present stage 
what provisions will, in fact, be included 
in the scheme, but the provisions of any 
contract between the parties on this point 
would not be overridden. Parties would, 
therefore, be well advised to put the posi- 
tion in respect of the particular transaction 
beyond doubt by including express pro- 
visions in their contracts. 

These notes have been drawn up with 
sales of a freehold interest primarily in 
mind, The general principles are equally 
applicable, however, to the granting of 
leases for development purposes, the fram. 
ing of agreements for a lease, and other 
similar transactions. (In this connection, 
attention is drawn to section 58.(4) (b) of 
the Act, which enables the Treasury 
Scheme to make certain special provisions 
for dealing with interests and liabilities 
under a lease, as defined in section 119.) 

The Ministry cannot undertake to advise 
in individual cases. Both sellers and 
buyers of land are advised to obtain pro- 
fessional advice before entering into com- 
mitments. 


BUILDING DISTRIBUTORS’ 


EDUCATION SCHEME 
FOR BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 

Burtprne Inpustry Distrisutors, High 
Holborn House, 52-54, High Holborn, 
W.C.1, are establishing a system of trade 
education for the benefit of their members’ 
employees. ‘The scheme comprises separ- 
ate courses for the two sides of the trade, 
i.e., Course A for the light side and Course 
B for the heavy side. 

Each course will consist of a series of 
papers describing the materials with which 
a distributor is mainly concerned. To en- 
sure that the information given is authori- 
tative, the assistance has been sought of 
a number of experts and associations inti- 
mately concerned with the various 
materials. These papers will be issued 
periodically to the student for insertion 
in a loose-leaf binder which will be for- 
warded to him. Up to the moment it has 
only been found possible to complete the 
course dealing with the light side of the 
trade. Details of the other course are to 
be circulated shortly. At the conclusion 
of the course, it is hoped, with the co- 
operation of the areas, to make arrange- 
ments for examinations to be held in con- 
venient centres and to award certificates 
to successful students. 

The aim of the scheme is to give stu- 
dents essential information on the manu- 
facture, properties ahd use of the principal 
building commodities, for it is considered 
that a sound knowledge of materials and 
the ability to advise upon their proper and 
economical use are essential if the 
merchant is to render useful service. 
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TOWN PLANNING ACT, 
1947 
GUIDANCE FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS 
OF LAND 


Tue Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning have issued the following notes 
for the guidance of buyers and sellers of 
land for development purposes in the period 
between the passing of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, and the 
Appointed Day :— 

The Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning has again issued a warning to buyers 
ind sellers of land not to overlook the pro- 
visions of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, in drawing up the terms of 
their contracts and settling the prices to be 
paid. The two most important provisions 
of the Act in this connection are as 
follows :— 

(a) A Development Charge may be pay- 
able in respect of any building or other 
levelopment which is begun after the 
Appointed Day. This is so even though a 
permission to develop may have been given 
by the local planning authority before the 
Appointed Day. This Development Charge 
may be taken, broadly, to represent the 


difference between the value which the land 
‘would command if restricted to its exist- 


ing use and the value of the largt with the 
benefit of the planning permission to build 
on it or to change the use to a purpose 
different from the existing use. 

The Appointed Day under the Act has 
not yet been fixed, but,the aim is that it 
should be April 1, 8. A definite 
announcement will be made as soon as 
possible. 

(b) The owner of the land on the 
Appointed Day will be entitled to 
submit a claim for a payment out of the 
sum of £300,000,000 which the Act sets 
aside to meet claims. for depreciation of 
land values. The basis for distributing 
this £300,000,000 cannot be settled until 
some four years after the Appointed Day 
when all the claims have been received and 
examined and the necessary valuations 
made. When the Bill was first presented 
to Parliament, however, it was indicated 
that this sum was being made available to 
meet cases of hardship; and in considering 
hardship a distinction may very well be 
drawn between transactions which took 
place before the Bill was published, and 
those taking place after full public notice 
had been given of the terms of the Bill. 

When the Act is in full operation, de- 
velopment values will have been taken out 
of private hands and transferred to the 
State. After the Appointed Day; there- 
fore, a person selling land ought not to 
expect to receive (nor will a buyer, if he 
is wise, agree to pay) more than the “‘ ex- 
isting use value ’’—that is to say, the value 
the land would command in the market 
assuming planning permission would not 
be granted to build on the land or to use 
the land or the existing buildings for some 
new purposes, This is because the buyer, 
when he builds or starts his new use, will 
have to pay to the Central Land Board a 
Development Charge representing the de- 
velopment value. Clearly he cannot be ex- 
pected to pay the development value twice 
over; and, indeed, if, after the Appointed 
Day, an owner holds out for an unreason- 
able price, the Act provides powers of com- 
pulsory purchase at existing use value. 

In the period before the Appointed Day, 
the position is slightly more complicated. 
[In the event of compulsory -purchase of 
land by a Government Department or by a 
ocal or other public authority during that 
period, the Act limits the price payable to 
the owner to the existing use value as on 
January 7, 1947, however ripe for develop- 
ment the land may be. Owners of land 
not already built upon, for example, are 
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thus entitled to agricultural value only, 
even though the land may have a far 
higher value for development. But in 
respect of the development value the Act 
preserves the owner’s right to claim 
against the £300,000,000 as if he were still 
owner at the Appointed Day. In the case 
of private sales, however, the Act does not 
in terms control the sale price, and buyers 
of land for development purposes must 
make their own arrangements with the 
vendor when settling the terms of the con- 
tract. 

The following are the two main alterna- 
tives open to the parties: (a) agreement 
may be possible on the lines that the pur- 
chaser pays to the vendor only the exist- 
ing-use value of the land, but covenants 
with the vendor to claim on _ the 
£300,000,000 and to pay to the vendor 
received. This produces 
substantially the same result as in 
the case of compulsory purchase. It leaves 
the vendor entitled to a payment out of 
the £300,000,000 as if he had not sold; it 
leaves the purchaser to pay the amount of 
the Development Charge when he comes to 
build. 

(b) Alternatively, the purchaser may be 
willing, despite the provisions of the Act, 
to pay to the vendor a price which includes 
development value. A purchaser who 
agrees to this course should recognise that 
he will have to be prepared to pay, in addi- 
tion, whatever Development Charge is in 
due course levied; and while he may 
eventually be entitled to a payment out 
of the £300,000,000, no indication can at 
present be given whether this will in fact 
be so, or how much any payment might be. 

These two alternative. courses represent 
the extremes. In between the two there 
is, of course, room for negotiation. For 
example, price adjustments can be made 
in the light of the terms of a particular 
contract ; or a purchaser may agree to pay 
a price which includes the full development 
value on condition that the vendor indemni- 
fies him against the Development Charge, 
or against any difference between that 
Charge and the payment out of the 
£300,000,000; or a vendor may agree to sell 
at existing use value with provisions for 
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adjustment if it turns out that the pur- 
chaser is able to develop before the 
Appointed Day, so that he does not have 
to pay a Development Charge. These sug- 
gestions are by no means exhaustive, and 
are set out merely as a guide to vendors 
and purchasers and to their+ professional 
advisers. Other arrangements will, no 
doubt, be devised to meet the requirements 
of a particular transaction. 

It should also be remembered, in fram- 
ing contracts, that the actual conveyance 
may be before or after the Appointed Day, 
and it may be desirable to include alterna. 
tive provisions to meet either contingency. 
Where land is subject to a contract to sell 
at the Appointed Day, the claim on the 
£300,000,000 ‘will normally be made by the 
vendor, but the Act enables the Treasury 
Scheme for distribution to include a pro- 
vision requiring him to hold any sum which 
he receives in trust for the purchaser. It. 
is not possible to say at the present stage 
what provisions will, in fact, be included 
in the scheme, but the provisions of any 
contract between the parties on this point 
would not be overridden. Parties would, 
therefore, be well advised to put the posi- 
tion in respect of the particular transaction 
beyond doubt by including express pro- 
visions in their contracts. 

These notes have been drawn up with 
sales of a freehold interest primarily in 
mind, The general principles are equally 
applicable, however, to the granting of 
leases for development purposes, the fram. 
ing of agreements for a lease, and other 
similar transactions. (In this connection, 
attention is drawn to section 58.(4) (b) of 
the Act, which enables the Treasury 
Scheme to make certain special provisions 
for dealing with interests and liabilities 
under a lease, as defined in section 119.) 

The Ministry cannot undertake to advise 
in individual cases. Both sellers and 
buyers of land are advised to obtain pro- 
fessional advice before entering into com- 
mnitments. 


BUILDING DISTRIBUTORS’ 


EDUCATION SCHEME 


FOR BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


Burtpine Inpustry Distrisutors, High 
Holborn House, 52-54, High Holborn, 
W.C.1, are establishing a system of trade 
education for the benefit of their members’ 
employees. ‘The scheme comprises separ- 
ate courses for the two sides of the trade, 
i.e., Course A for the light side and Course 
B for the heavy side. 


Each course will consist of a series of 
papers describing the materials with which 
a distributor is mainly concerned. To en- 
sure that the information given is authori- 
tative, the assistance has been sought of 
a number of experts and associations inti- 
mately concerned with the various 
materials. These papers will be issued 
periodically to the student for insertion 
in a loose-leaf binder which will be for- 
warded to him. Up to the moment it has 
only been found possible to complete the 
course dealing with the light side of the 
trade. Details of the other course are to 
be circulated shortly. At the conclusion 
of the course, it is hoped, with the co- 
operation of the areas, to make arrange- 
ments for examinations to be held in con- 
venient centres and to award certificates 
to successful students. 

The aim of the scheme is to give stu- 
dents essential information on the manu- 
facture, properties ahd use of the principal 
building commodities, for it is considered 
that a sound knowledge of materials and 
the ability to advise upon their proper and 
economical use are essential if the 
merchant is to render useful service. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN 
FACTORIES 


FACTORY FLOORS AND SAFETY 

A Nattonat Safety Congress, organised 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, was held at Brighton and Hove 
from October 6 to 10. 

On the subject of ‘‘ The Factory Floor 
and Personal Safety,’’ Mr. G. D. Nasu, 
A.R.LB.A., of the Building Research 
Station, said he wished to approach the 
subject from a consideration of the various 

ualities that were required in a floor, and 
the absence of which would mean a 
defective floor and consequent trouble. 

The first stage at which consideration 
should be given to the prevention of floor 
accidents was in the design of the building, 
as it might be possible to prevent con- 
ditions arising which would be conducive 
to accidents. By giving careful considera- 
tion to the planning and layout of the 
building and machinery, and by studying 
the routes for foot and trolley traffic on 
the floors, it might be possible to avoid 
heavy concentrations of traffic and conse- 
quently reduce the amount of wear on 
particular areas of floor. Levels of floors 
should be considered in the initial p!anning 
to avoid, where possible, the provision of 
steps. 

The basic requirements of a floor were 
structural security, resistance to wear, 
freedom from cracking, freedom from 
chemical action, freedom from slipperiness, 
resistance to indentation, freedom from 
dusting and resistance to dampness. There 
were also special requirements that might 
apply in certain cases; for example, it was 
sometimes necessary to make a floor elec- 
trically conductive to prevent apparatus 
becoming charged with static electricity. 

The structural or sub-floor must be 
secure and must not be subject to undue 
deflection or movement. Movement 
would tend to cause stresses which might 
result in the cracking of the floor surface 
even when the sub-flocr remained struc- 
turally secure. Cracks not only became 
weak places at which wearing action might 
start, but also provided an opportunity 
for corrosive liquids to enter the floor and, 
in the case of a concrete floor, these liquids 
might find access to the structural steel 
work, 

A floor must be immune fromthe 
deleterious effects of chemicals, oils, fats, 
or other substances with which it was 
likely to come in contact. A great deal of 
information regarding chemical attack was 
already available, and if the chemical com- 
position of any floor surface was known 
the possibility of chemical attack from a 
given substance could be determined. 


NOISE ABATEMENT 

Speaking on ‘‘ Noise Abatement in 
Industry,” Mr. A. J. Kine, M.Sc.Tech., 
D.Sc., M.I.E.E., F.Inst.P., said that noise 
must always be considered in relation to 
the background of sound or to what was 
usual or acceptable in the particular 
circumstances, A sound was_ usually 
obtrusive if its equivalent loudness was 
10 phons greater than that of the back- 
round, A sound used to serve as a warn- 
ing should be at least 20 phons greater 
than the background. To avoid comment 
or complaint, noise should be reduced until 
its equivalent loudness was 10 phons or 
more lower than the background. How- 
ever, quality or character of a sound was 
important also, as a steady hum could be 
picked out by a listener in spite of a much 
louder but higher-pitched and intermittent 
sound such as a clock. 

Some reduction of noise at its source 
might be possible, and for this the tech- 
nique of noise or vibration analysis was 
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very helpful, as the frequencies were the 
best indication of the causes. of the various 
constituents of the noise. When the 
causes were known appropriate steps could 
be taken to remove them. However, in 
many practical cases the reduction required 
was so large—e.g., 20, 40, or even 60 phons 
—that it was not possible or economic to 
effect, them by modifications to the source. 
In such cases it was usually possible to 
achieve them by attenuating the air- 
borne or structure-borne radiation from the 
source. 

Air-borne sound could be reduced by 
interposing partitions or by absorbing the 
sound. If solid partitions were used the 
attenuation in decibels was proportional 
to the logarithm of the mass per sq. ft. 
of the partition multiplied by the fre- 
quency of the sound—e.g., a 4$-in. brick 
wall which weighed 45 lb. per sq. ft. had 
an attenuation of 40 decibels at 100 c/s 
and 60 decibels at 1,000 c/s. Porous 
materials such as rock-wool were unsuit- 
able as sound-attenuating partitions unless 


much larger thicknesses than the cor- 
responding solid partitions could be 
accommodated. 

Structure-borne sound, or vibration, 


could be reduced by interposing resilient 
mountings between the source of the vibra- 
tion and the ground or floor. The greater 
the flexibitity of the mountings the less 
were the vibratory forces transmitted, but 
the greater was the compression of the 
mountings. It was possible, therefore, to 
calculate the compression necessary to give 
any desired attenuation of vibration at a 
given frequency. Test data on the static 
and dynamic elastic properties of the 
resilient material to be used must be avail- 
able in order to be able to specify the area 
and thickness required in any given case. 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSING 
POLICY ATTACKED 


F.M.B. LUNCHEON 


A FORCEFUL attack on the Government’s 
housing policy was made by Mr. L. D. 
Gammans, M.P., when he spoke at the half 
yearly luncheon-meeting of the Federation 
of Master Builders, at the Connaught 
Rooms, London, on October 27. Sir Harry 
Selley, the President, was in the chair. 

After referring to the economic plight o1 
the country, Mr. Gammans said: ‘“‘ Wha: 
strikes me about the building industry 
to-day is that we have about the same num 
ber’of men in it as we had before the war, 
but we are getting rather less than hal 
the number of houses, and that is exclud 
ing what we got before the war in the way 
of shops, flats, cinemas and factories. Ther« 
must be something drastically wrong. | 
do not want to go into the reasons for this, 
but it seems to me that it boils down in 
the end, not to the fact that builders hav: 
lost their skill but that there are clumsy 
fingers in the pie. 

*“* Speaking as a taxpayer, I am alarmed 
at what I shall have to pay for the resi 
of my natural life. Four out of every five 
houses built to-day are being built with 
a subsidy. No country in the world, no 
economy in the world, can withstand a 
building programme in which four out of 
every five houses are subsidised.”’ 

The speaker claimed that these subsidies 
were unnecessary. If only the Government 
would allow those people who were willing 
and able to buy a house to do so, we 
should find that subsidies were not neces 
sary at all. What better incentive could 
a man have than being able to own his ewn 
house? It was the first aspiration of nine 
out of every ten people in this country. 
We would not have, a healthy society in 
this country until we could ‘‘ bust up ”’ the 
council housing estates. A large number 
of the people who lived on them would 
like, if given the chance, to own the houses 
in which they lived. 


The Best Method. 

Mr. Ernest Marptes, M.P., said the 
private enterprise method was the best way 
of building houses for the people. The 
second best way was by the private enter 
prise builder working under contract for a 
local authority. The worst way was by 
the local authority employing direct labour, 
because no account was taken in the total 
cost of the numerous officials who were 
employed and of the offices which they 
used. . 

He would make a strong plea that em 
ployers’ associations in the building trade 
get together, for unless they presented a 
united front their case would not be 
properly heard. 

Mr. A.trrep Bossom, F.R.1.B.A., said 
the building industry was not a political 
game but a practical job for practical men, 
but the Government did not seem to realise 
that. 

Mr. Georce Hicks, M.P., said during 
the last war the building industry generally 
reserved a good many mechanics and tech- 
nicians, but did not reserve skilled buiid- 
ing craftsmen. In the present circum- 
stances he trusted the skilled men would 
be looked after and not allowed to go away 
from the industry. : 

At the business meeting of the Federa- 
tion following the luncheon, a resolution 
was passed deploring the Government’s 
relegation of building operations and point- 
ing out that housing of the people should 
be a primary issue, for without proper 
living conditions no person could give of 
his best in his employment. 
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CODES OF PRACTICE FOR 


THE GAS INDUSTRY 
TEN FINAL PUBLICATIONS 


THe following codes which have been 
issued by the Codes of Practice Commit- 
tee will make a valuable contribution to 
good practice in the gas industry, states 
the Ministry of Works :—331.101: ‘* Gas 
service pipes’; 331.102: “Gas metering 
and consumer’s control ’’; 331.103: ‘‘ Gas 
installation pipes’; 331.104: ‘‘ Flues for 
gas appliances’’; 332,101: ‘‘ Gas light- 
ing’; 201: ‘Domestic hot water 
supply by gas (single family dwell- 
ings)’; 332.301: ‘‘Space heating by 
means of independent gas appliances 
(single family dwellings) ” ; 332.401: ‘‘ Gas 
cooking installations (single family 
dwellings)’; 332.501: “* Gas-operated 
refrigerators ’’; 332.601: ‘“‘ Installation of 
gas-heated appliances for laundering and 
ancillary domestic purposes.” 

These codes have been prepared by a 
Committee convened by the Institution of 
Gas Engineers on behalf of the Codes of 
Practice Committee, and drafts were pub- 
lished for general comment and were 
ilso submitted for specific comment to all 
professional and trade organisations inti- 
mately concerned with their subject- 
matter. The comments and views which 
were received have been taken into con- 
sideration in the preparation of the codes 
is now published. In order to guard 
against any misunderstanding of the 
printed text, great care has been taken 
with the terminology, which is consistent 
throughout; where necessary, definitions 
of terms have been included. 

The first four codes make recommenda- 
tions concerning the selection and fitment 
of all the installations required before 
gas can be delivered from a main to an 
appliance in a building, and the remain- 
der deal with appliances which would 
normally be installed in a single family 
dwelling. 

Code 331.101, ‘‘Gas service pipes,” de- 
scribes the methods of laying service 
pipes and their entry into buildings. It 
also makes recommendations concerning 
the choice of pipe sizes; protection 
against corrosion; excavation; pipe joint- 
ing; the use of service valves and other 
appliances. The precautions to be taken 
when a number of services are run in 
close proximity to one another are given 
in an Appendix. 

Code 331.102, ‘“‘Gas metering and con- 
sumer’s control,’”’ deals with the provi- 
sion, siting and fixing of meters, controls, 
governors and connections. The dimen- 
sions and capacity are given for various 
meters and, for the-meters normally used 
in small premises, dimensions of a recom- 
mended meter compartment are provided, 
together with advice on siting the com- 
partment. 


Internal Pipe Systems. 

Code 331.103, ‘‘ Gas installation pipes,” 
deals with the internal pipe systems for 
gas, and is applicable to all classes of 
buildings. Recommendations are given 
as to suitable materials for pipes and 
fittings; pipe joints and jointing com- 
pounds; pipe supports and fixings; cocks 
and valves; and as to the method to be 
idopted in testing installation pipe sys- 
tems in new property. Special recom- 
mendations are made in an Appendix 
to meet the particular requirements of 
‘ertain educational establishments and a 
table is provided showing sizes of pipes 
with their capacities in cubic feet per 
hour for various lengths. The effect of 
inserting elbows, tees, etc., in a run of 
pipe is expressed in terms of additional 
length of pipe. 

Code 331.104, ‘‘Flues for gas appli- 
ances,” relates to the choice and instal- 
lation of any flue to which a gas-fired 
appliance (other than industrial appli- 
ances) may be fitted. It includes flues 
primarily designed to remove products 
of combustion and flues which are de- 
signed not only to remove products of 
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combustion, but also to give adequate 
ventilation in a room. These flues may 
either be an integral part of the build- 
ing or additional to it. It also includes 
flues originally intended for solid-fuel- 
burning appliances into which gas-burn- 
ing appliances may be vented. Since, in 
certain circumstances, some appliances 
can be operated without flues, a list is 
provided showing under what conditions 
the use of a flue becomes necessary. Re- 
ference is made to the components and 
suitable materials to be used in flue con- 
struction. 

The minimum areas to be used for flues 
for gas fires and water-heaters, to give 
ventilation as well as to remove diluted 
products of combustion, are tabulated. 
Other sections of the code refer to the 
terminal position of fiues; factors in 
avoiding condensation; connection of flue 
pipes to gas appliances; fire precautions; 
precautions to be taken when connecting 
appliances to existing flues and canopy 
or hood ventilation for large-scale cook- 
ing equipment. Diagrams are included 
to supplement the text of the code. 


Lighting Requirements. 

Code 332.101, ‘‘Gas_ lighting—single 
family dwellings,’ deals with the methods 
and installations for achieving adequate 
standards of lighting for dwellings. A 
table is provided showing the sizes of 
light source usually used and their ap- 


proximate output. The _ illumination 
necessary to meet the lighting require- 
ments for living-rooms, yedrooms, 


kitchens and sculleries, and stairs and 
passages is set out in alternative schemes 
for various sizes of room. A further table 
sets out the type and number of burners 
required for both direct and general 
illumination for various room areas. 
Code 332.201, ‘‘ Domestic hot water 
supply by gas (single family dwellings),”’ 
deals with both instantaneous water 
heaters and storage water heaters. It sets 
out the conditions under which the 
various types of installation are best 
used and fists the ancillary equipment 
required to complete the installation. 
Tables are provided showing the maxi- 
mum recommended lengths of draw-off 
pipes; heat losses from pipes and tanks; 
spacing for supports for iron; heavy- 
gauge copper and mild steel pipes; the 
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Appendices show in table form types of 
instantaneous and storage water heaters, - 
their gas consumption, water output and 
other special features. Examples of in- 
stallations are given in the illustrations. 

Code 332.301, “‘ Space heating by means 
of independent gas appliances,” deals 
with the selection and installation of in- 
dependent appliances as distinct from 
central-heating systems. It is assumed 
that the rooms which are to be heated 
are ventilated with 14 to 24 air changes 
per hour. Tables show heat insulation 
standards; the heat required to maintain 
certain defined conditions and the char- 
acteristics of the principal and alterna- 
tive or supplementary heating appliances. 
Detailed recommendations are made con- 
cerning the fitting of various types of 
fires, and methods of connecting flue out- 
lets to chimneys are illustrated. 

Code 332.401, ‘‘ Gas cooking installations 
for smgle family dwellings,” deals with 
the selection and installation of gas cook- 
ing appliances. Information is set out 
dealing with types of cookers, siting and 
space required; capacity; ventilation an@ 
fire precautions. Examples of various 
types of cookers are illustrated in an 
Appendix. 


Refrigerators for Food Storage. 


Code 332.501, ‘‘Gas-operated refrigera- 
tors,” deals with the selection and in- 
stallation of gas refrigerators for food 
storage. Information is given on certain 
points to be borne in mind in the use 
and placing of both free-standing and 
inset refrigerators, and a table is given 
showing the capacity and dimensions of 
refrigerators vulbabie for various sizes 
of households. 

Code 332.601, ‘“‘ Installation of gas-heat- 
ing appliances for laundering and 


ancillary domestic purposes.’ This code 
deals with the miscellaneous domestie 
gas-heated appliances such as_ wash- 
boilers, washing-machines (including 


types heated by gas and operated by hand 
or electricity), drying and airing cabinets, 
airing cupboard heaters, burners for ignf- 
tion of solid fuel, small portable gas 
appliances such as boiling burners, irons, 
pokers, grillers, kettles, etc. 

Information is given on fixing flexible 
pipes and connections and desirable 
points of design in respect of the appli- 
ances enumerated above. As these appli- 
ances will, in the main, be served by 
flexible piping, various types of socket 
outlets for flexible pipe connections are 
described and illustrated in detail A 
method of testing the efficiency of drying 
cabinets is given in an Appendix. 

Copies of these codes may be obtained 
from the British Standards Institution, 
28, Victoria-street, London, 8.W.1, at the 
following prices:—Code 332.20k at 43s., 
and the remainder at 2s. each, post free. 
Building Societies’ New President. 

The Earl of Halifax has accepted the 
invitation of the Council of the Buildin 
Societies Association to become presiden 
of the association in succession to 
Viscount Sankey, who, after eight years’ 
occupancy of the office, has felt obliged 
to resign owing to advancing years. 





King and Queen to Visit New Reservoir. 


The Metropolitan’ Water Board’s new 
reservcir at Staines, Middlesex, will be 
inaugurated by the King and Queen on 
the afternoon of Friday, November 7, 
next. The reservoir will contain 4,466 
million gallons and its construction 
involved the excavation and removal of 
more than 6 million cubic yards of 
material. The tender of John Mowlem 
and Co., Ltd., for the construction ob 
the reservoir for the sum of: £1,292,000 
was accepted, and it was constructed to 
the designs of Sir Jonathan Davidson, 
M.Se., M.I.C.E., who, first as chief 
engineer to the Board from 1934 to 1939, 
and later as engineer for the construction 
of major works, was responsible for all 
stages from its inception to completion. 











The “Ocean '’ Portable Radiator. 


A PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
HEATING UNIT 


A new portable electric heating unit is 
announced by Ocean Home Appliances, 
Ltd., 99a, Park-lane, W.1. 

The unit is constructed of seamless steel 
tubes filled with oil in which an electric- 
heating element is submerged. The oil 
circulates through the tubes and distributes 
the heat evenly over a very large heating 
surface. By this means a pleasant overall 
room temperature is achieved at a com- 
paratively low surface temperature of 
approximately 180 deg. F. The radiator is 
provided with a three-way switch for high, 
medium or low performance, but can also 
be connected to a thermostat for exact 
room temperature control. It is equally 
suitable for AC or DC and can be supplied 
for any voltage desired. The normal con- 
sumption is 800 watts, but at severe out 
side temperatures the ‘‘ high ”’ position of 
the switch provides for additional perform. 
ance at 1.2 kw. consumption. The ratio 
between heating surface and size of the 
heating element is such that the surface 
temperature will never rise above 189 deg. 
F. This ensures that the element will not 
burn out and also makes the radiator per- 
fectly safe for children or animals. 

The radiator is mounted on four castors 
and can be readily moved to any part of 
a room or house. ‘The norma! position 
would be well away from the wall so that 
the heat it radiates all round is used to 
the best advantage. Its design is an 
adjunct to the furnishing of any room. 


Another practical feature is a humidifier | 


tray which is filled with water and keeps 
the air from drying up excessively. 
The ‘* Ocean ’’ Radiator is claimed to be 


ideal for private homes and also institu. , 


tions such as hospitals, nurseries, clubs, 
banks, etc. 


TRADE NEWS 


Directorial Changes. 


Mr. Richard Jewson, J.P., has relin- 
quished the position of chairman of 


Messrs. Boulton. and Paul, Ltd., of 
Norwich and London, and has _ been 
succeeded by Mr. J. H. Tresfon. The 


Right Hon. John Wilmot, J.P., M.P., 
has rejoined the board and has been 
appointed deputy chairman. Mr. R. 
Taylor has been appointed a managing 
director. 
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ELECTRICAL DRAINAGE OF 
SOILS 


Tue electrical drainage of fine-grained, 
water-logged soils for stabilising excava- 
tions and cuts is dealt with in ‘* Building 
Research Technica] Paper No. 30—The 
Application of Electro-Osmosis to Practical 
Problems in Foundations and Earthwerk,”’ 
published by H.M.S.0., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, price 11d. post free. 

This report has been prepared at the 
Building Research Station, D.S.I.R., and 
deals with work undertaken mainly in 
Germany during the war. A laboratory 
investigation of electro-osmosis in soils is 
now being carried out at the B.R.S., in 
order to supply an adequate theoretical] 
background for the application of the 
method to particular practical problems. 
This work will form the basis of a further 
report. The action of electro-osmosis con- 
sists in a forced movement of the water in 
fine soils from one electrode sunk in the 
ground to another. The negative electrode 
is designed as a drainage well, and the 
moisture is compelled to flow into it so 
that it can then be pumped out. In the 
Paper various practical applications are 
described, such as a railway cutting, 
bridge foundations, a U-boat pen at 
Trondhjem, and a tunnel. 

The method is particularly applicable to 
soils of the silt type, which cannot be 
treated by normal ground water-lowering 
methods and which are difficult to deal 
with in excavations because of their ten- 
dency to flow even on flat slopes. Experi- 
ence has shown ‘that the application of 
electro-osmosis is both economic and effec- 
tive with silt soils. 

It has been noted that on the one hand 
the possibilities of electrical drainage are 
often overestimated, and that on the other 
hand the importance of the method is some- 
times belittled. It is not intended for or 
suited io the extensive removal of moisture 
from large masses of soil, since this entails 
an uneconomically high consumption of 
current. The amount of water removed is 
not a measure for the usefulness of the 
method. What is important is that, by 
proper placing of the electrodes, the flow 
of the water is directed away from the 
face of the cut. 

The possibility of decreasing the earth 
pressure behind sheet piling is discussed, 
and a note on the cost is also included. 
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BUILDING “CUTS”’ 


NORWICH CLAIM FOR INDUSTRY TO 
BE CONSULTED 

Prorests against Government proposals 
to impose upon the building industry a 
large cut in capital expenditure were made 
at the half-yearly meeting of Norwich and 
District Building Industries Council. It 
was generally agreed that the industry was 
facing probably its most serious crisis, and 
that constructive proposals were difficult 
in the face of a lack of definite informa- 
tion as to the Government’s intentions. 

The feeling of the meeting was expressed 
in a resolution prepared by Mr. T. G. 
Scott and Mr. R. L. Bond, to be sent to 
the Prime Minister, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the Minister of Works, the Minister of 
Health, Norfolk and Norwich M.P.s, and 
national trade organisations, It stated: 
*“We hear with much concern reports 
of the intention to make a large cut in 
building, and urge the Government to 
reconsider this proposal, which we. believe 
would be very unwise in the interest of 
the nation. It would not only cripple a 
large industry for many years, but would 
also interfere seriously with any pro- 
gramme of export. The skill of the build. 
ing industry can be used best to provide 
industrial buildings and all houses, leaving 
the factories free to provide goods for 
export. We ask that the building in- 
dustry should be consulted.’’ 

Mr. W. S. LusHer had made the point 
that the Government seemed to favour the 
construction of types of houses produced 
mainly in factories which might otherwise 
be engaged in helping the export drive, 
and at the same time were prepared to 
cripple the building industry. 

Mr. E. 8. Brake (President) said he had 
yet to be told how curtailing building 
would help the production drive. To re- 
build, reconstruct or adapt factories were 
the first step. He could not see how the 
‘““trowel trade’’ workers could be 
adapted to be of real use in any other 
industry. 


BUILDING APPRENTICES 


LONDON SOCIAL MEETING 


Ir is seldom that a large number of 
apprentices working in various parts of 
London have an opportunity of meeting 
together. Such an opportunity occurred 
on Saturday last, October 25, when Messrs. 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd., held a supper and 
entertainment at the Ardington Rooms, at 
which 42 of their apprentices, as well as a 
number of foremen, were present. 

The chief guest was Mr. Falkus, Chair- 
man of the L.M.B.A. Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee, and a member of the London 
Regional Joint Apprenticeship Committee. 
who gave a most interesting talk to the 
boys, emphasising the importance of the 
care of tools and the pride of craftsman- 
ship which would come to all boys who 
were keen on their work. Among other 
things he stressed the importance of 
apprentices obtaining a certificate of com- 
pletion of apprenticeship from the Build- 
ing Apprenticeship and Training Council. 

Mr. Gerald Hill, welcoming the appren- 
tices, said he was pleased to report that 
a number of boys had passed their City 
and Guilds and National Certificate Ex- 
aminations. He congratulated David 
Rymell on winning the three-year scholar- 
ship which was recently given by the 
B.A.T.C., and took the opportunity of ex- 
tending the firm’s best wishes to several 
of the boys present who would shortly be 
completing their term of indenture with 
the Company. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Feltmakers’ Company’s Master. 


Mr. Thomas Wilmot, managing direc- 
tor of T. Wilmot, Ltd., builders and con- 
tractors, of Walworth, and former Mayor 
of Southwark, has been elected Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Felt- 
makers. 


More Building Workers than in 1939. 

According to the latest figures issued by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, the total number employed in the 
building and civil engineering industries 
in August this year was 1,321,000. This 
compares with 1,306,000 in July, 1947, and 
1,310,000 n mid-1939. 


Trade with Austria. 


The Board of Trade announce that, 
following the notification of the termina- 
tion from September 16, 1947, of the state 
of war with Austria, Orders, made under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, were 
signed on October 14. The general effect 
of these Orders is to allow the full re- 
sumption of trade between the United 
Kingdom and Austria, hitherto permitted 
to a limited extent only. 


Air Survey of Colonial Empire. 

In apart of the buildings which formed 
the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force where General Hisen- 
hower and his staff formulated the plans 
which led to the invasion of Europe, there 
is working to-day another team of ex- 
perts—members of the Directorate of 
Colonial Surveys, who, in the 18 months 
since their organisation was set up, have 
got away to a good start on the enormous 
task of mapping the Colonial Empire for 
air photographs. A start was made last 
year with the British territories in West 
Africa. This year some 300, square 
miles are being photographed by 82 
Squadron R.A.F. in East, Central and 
South Africa. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—New factory to be erected, for 
which the architects are Boswell and Partners, 
236, West George-st., Glasgow. Factory pro- 
posed at Shettleston- rd., for which the archi- 
tects are D. Clark and Son, 67, Cathelton-st., 
Glasgow. New building for ‘James Bowan and 
Son, Ltd., Edinburgh, for which the architect is 
J. Wallace, 5, High-st.. Rothesay. 

Glasgow.—New garages for John Smith, con- 
tractor, for which the architect is William 
Smith, 33, Curle-st., Whiteinch. Alterations and 
additions proposed at  Shettleston-rd. and 
Anworth-st., for Archibald, Thomson, Black and 
Co., Ltd., for which the architects are Crouch 
and Hogg, 17, Woodside-cres., Glasgow. Altera- 
tions and additions proposed at Pollockshaw-rd. 
for the A.LS., Ltd., for which the architect is 
R. Brodie, 289, Kenmuir- st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk aye advertised in this numher. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


NOVEMBER 7. 
t*Peterborough Joint Education Board.— 
Erection of Dogsthorpe-Newark County Primary 
School on a prime cost plus fixed fee basis. 


City E. and S. 
NOVEMBER 8. 

Durham.—New morztuary at county mental 
hospital. Cordingley and McIntyre, chartered 
architects, Py 4 College, Durham. Dep. £1 Is. 

ilsby D.c.— Pair of brick houses at 

Sibsey. wn Saunders and a 24, Castle- 
gate, Newark-on-Trent. Dep. £3 3s. 
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THE BUILDER PRICES. 
Sanitary Earthenware. 

After an investigation into costs, the 
Minister of Works has authorised in- 
creases in the maximum selling prices of 
Nos. 7 and 8 closets and of type 102 (22 in. 
by 16 in.) lavatory basins. The new maxi- 


mum list prices, given below, became 
effective on October 14:— 
Cutaway CLosets. New List 
Prices. 
s. d. 
ae 7) 24 Ib. White ... 31 3 
24 Ib. r: ane and White 30 0 
28 Ib. Cane and White 31 3 
(Type 8) 27 lb. White ... 39:°«0 
28 lb. Cane and White 31 3 
33 Ib. Cane and White 37 6 
“e 45 lb. White... 49 9 
oa 45 Ib. Cane and White 46 3 
50 Ib. Cane and White 60 9 


Lavatory Basins (Wuite). 
Rectangular or Round Front 
Lavatory Basin (all types), 
22 in by 16 in., and any less 


size at the same price ... 29 6 
As above with full side arms... 32 6 
As above with full top and 

4-in. facia... 4S 


As above with flat top and 
shaped front up to 24-in. 
facia ane 3 0 
The list prices of ‘all other earthenware 
remain unchanged. The plnsages and dis- 
counts applicable to the list prices remain 
unchanged. 


Clay Roofing Tiles. 

The Minister of Works has authorised 
higher selling prices for clay roofing tiles 
and fittings, in consequence of recent in- 
creases in fuel and freight costs. The price 
increases; which came into effect on October 
27, are as follows:— 

(1) The South Eastern Brick and Tile 
Federation: For both machine-made and 
hand-made tiles an increase of 4s. 6d. per 
thousand and corresponding increases for 
fitting 

(2) eThe Midland Federation of Brick and 
Tile Manufacturers: For machine-made and 
hand-made tiles an increase of 5s. and 10s. 
per thousand respectively and correspond- 
ing increases for fittings. 

(3) All other Associations and firms: For 
tiles and fittings an increase of 5 per cent. 











NOVEMBER 10. 
Bournemouth C.B.—Supply and erection of 
200 beach bungalows on the Promenade. Boro’ A. 
Chesterfield R.D.C.—8 Airey houses at Killa- 


marsh. E. and §., Rural Council House, Salter- 
gate, Chesterfield. Dep. £2 2s. 
Chesterfield R.D.C.—26 Airey houses at 


Hackenthorpe site. J. B. Wikeley, E. and S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 





The Hall Mark of Craftsmanship 


IF IT’S 
GLASS 


GLAZING 


IT’S 


AYGEE™: 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST 
GLAZING CONTRACTORS 
100, Westminster Bridge Road 


LONDON, S.E.1. ‘phone: 
WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 
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Nidderdale R.D.C.--2 pairs of houses with 
paths, drains and sezvices at Hampsthwaite. 
Needham and Thorp, Architects, 6, High Peter- 
gate, York. Dep. £2 2s. 


NOVEMBER 11. 
Ambie U.D.C,—30 Airey houses at Links estate 
E. and 8S. Dep. £5 5s. 
plenahecter T.C.—(a) Storeroom at rear of 
152-154, Hollyhedge-rd.. Wythenshawe; (b) 
storeroom at rear of 193, Hollyhedge-rd. City 


A. Dep. £1 1s. 
NOVEMBER 12. 

Pembroke R.D.C.—Erection of 24 howses (16 
brick, 8 Airey) on various sites. Messrs. J. 
Owen Parry and Lewis, Ammanford. Dep. £3. 

Salford T.C.—Block of sanitary offices at 
Lower Broughton-rd. Playing Fields. City E- 


NOVEMBER 13. 
Wallasey C.B.—First stage of infants’ school 
at Town Meadow-la., Moreton, Wirral.  Direc- 
tor of Education, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 


NOVEMBER 15. 
*Stepney B.C.—Repair to 8 properties. Chief 
Technical Officer for War Damage, 191-3, Com- 
mercial-rd., E.l. Dep. £2 28. 


NOVEMBER 17. 

Nottingham bs ty House Superstruc- 
ture (Extension “ D,” Contract No. 14) at North 
Wilford Power rae Cost approx. £100,000. 
R. M. Finch, O.B.E., M.1.C.E., City E. Dep £5. 

Weymouth and Melicombe Regis U.D.C.—Re- 
storation of Pavilion and Palm Court, Wey- 
mouth. ‘B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

Luton T.C.—Construction of a room at 

Sundon. Boro’ Blectrical E. Dep. 


NOVEMBER 19. _ 
Doncaster C.B.—30 houses (brick construc- 
tion) at Wheatley Park estate. Estates S., 15 


Sonth-parade. Dep. £3 3s. 

Wadebridge R.D.C.—84 Airey houses at 
various sites. A. E. Bewes, 8., Council Offices. 
Wadebridge. Dep. £2 2s. 


NOVEMBER 20. ' 
*Ludiow R.D.C.—6 houses at Diddlebury. 
A. E. Wilson, F.1.Q.S., Broad Gate-chbrs.. 
Ludlow. Dep. £2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 21. 
*Deiby C.B.—One pair of staff cottages 
— Hospital, ye Derby. Thos. 
East (F.), Boro’ A. £2 2s. 
Salop a ates jo aes camp to 
provide temporary modern School. A. G. Chant. 
County A., 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


NOVEMBER 24. 
Manchester E.C.—Repair of war damage at 
Atherton-st. School, Quay-st. City A. Dep- 


1 1s. 
DECEMBER 1. 
Beckenham T.C.—Repairs to houses at Elmers- 
end estate (Contract No. 3). B.E. and 8. Dep. 
£ 


2. 

*Southend-on-Sea C.B.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to * accommodation at 49, Alexan- 
dra-st. B.E. Dep. £2. , 

“Southend-on-Sea C.B.— Erection of main 
bacon shops at London-rd. Schools, Municipal 

College. Architect to Ed. Committee, 30, 
Alexandra-st. Dep. £2 


DECEMBER 15. 
*Salford T.C.—Reconstruction of Courts at 
Town Hall. City E. Dep. £3 3s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NOVEMBER 10. 

Harrow U.D.C.—Dismantling and removing 

to store of about 2,450 tanked — 100 untanked 
Anderson shelters. S. Dep 

Heston and Isleworth re — Demolition of 

approx. 70 trench shelters. B.E. and S. Dep. 


£3 3s. 
NOVEMBER 14. 
Lowestoft T.C.—Demolition of school shelters. 


Sale T.C.—Demolition of domestic concrete 
shelters. B.S. Dep. £1 1s 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


NOVEMBER 17. 
L.c.c.—Cleaning, repainting, ete., of Black- 
wall and Rotherhithe Tunnels and Bridge over 
East London Railway. Chief E. Dep. £1 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
NOVEMBER 10. 

Chertsey U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Hare 
Hiill Nurseries estate. E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 
Newbury 8.C.—Keconstruction of Park-way- 

E. H. Hutton, B.S. Dep. £2 2s 


NOVEMBER 11. 


Slough T.C.—Resurfacing High-st. B.E. 
Dep. £2 2s 
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NOVEMBER 12. 

Battle R.D.C.—Laying of sewers and construc- 
tion of outfall works at Ashlands, Burwash, 
Essex. Works E., Council Offices, The Watch 
Oak, Battle. Dep. £2 2s. ' ‘ 
Chippenham T.C.—Laying of 6-in. and 4-in. 
dia. water supply mains and_ services at 
Hungerdown-la. B.S. and Water E., 10, Market- 
pl. Dep. £2 2s 


NOVEMBER 14. 
Bingley U.D.C.—Making-up part Branksome- 
dr. J. 8. Lattin, 8. and Architect, Town Hall, 


Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 15. 
Pudsey T.C.—Reconstruction of eegeade 
sewage purification works. B.S. Dep. £ 


NOVEMBER 17. 
Bucks C.C.—Surface-water drainage work at 
Amersham/Rickmansworth-rd. County S. 
Walton-st., Aylesbury. Dep. £2. 
Hendon T.C.—225 lin. yds. of 30-in. dia. and 
290 lin. yds. of 36-in. dia. concrete tube surface 
water sewers, etc., at Devonshize-rd., and Oak- 
hampton-rd. B.E. and S. Dep. £2 2s 
NOVEMBER 138. 
Barnsley C.B.—820 lin. yds. 30-in. dia. concrete 
pipe surface water sewer; 850 lin. yds. 18-in. 
and 15-in. dia, ie Ang — outfall sewer, 
etc., Carlton. B.E. and 
Hereford T.C.—Road and 
Holmer-rd. City E. Dep. £2 


NOVEMBER 21. ; , 
Stafford T.C.—-4,420 yds. of 3-in. and 4-in. dia. 
spun-iron mains, etc. Water E., Mount-st. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 22. 

*St. Albans R.D.C.—Water main extension at 
Redbourn estate. 

NOVEMBER 24. 
Blackwell R.D.C.—307 yds. of 9-in. sewer, etc., 
at Town-st. and Wharf-rd., Pinxton. E. and S., 
100, Chesterfield-rd., South, Mansfield. Dep 


2s. 
Ongar R.D.C.—8,100 lin. yds. of 3-in. dia. and 
350 lin. yds. of 4-in. dia. spun-iron water mains, 
etc., at three parishes. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 


NOVEMBER 26. 


"ewer . orks at 


Northampton R.D.C.—Sinking new well at 

Hartwell. S., 1, Cheyne-walk. 
DECEMBER 1. 

Orpington U.D.C.—New street works at 
Kookery-gdns., St. Mary Cray. E. and S. Dep. 
£3 3s 

DECEMBER 3. 

Ware R.D.C.—Roads and water sewers at 

Gt. Amwell estate. 8., 97, New-rd., Ware. Dep 


£1 1s. 

DECEMBER 17. 
Wetherby R.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
a at three villages. W. K. Rodwell. 


E., E., 44, Park Cross-st., Leeds, 1. 
Dep. £3 3s. 
GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Battersea.—Fiats.—The Highways and Works 
Committee have approved a list of firms, sub- 
mitted by the architect, to be invited to tender 
for the construction of flats on the Shirley-gr./ 

Wickersley-rd. site. 

Chelsea.—Nursrs’ Home Extension.—Plans by 
Saxon Snell and Phillips, architects, 9, Bentinck- 
st., W.1, for extensions to nurses’ home, 
—— Hospital. 

Dulwich.—F.ats.—Plans by F. S. Palling (F.), 
124, Sloane. st.. §.W.1. for dwellings, 20-22. 
Croxted-rd. and 22-28, Acacia-gr., S.E. 
Ham.—Resvitpinc.—Of shops and 
. 416, High-st. North, proposed. 
gee s A. R. Upsdale, 734, Romford-rd., 


East Ham.—Canteen.—Bourne’s Bakeries, 
Ltd., to build works canteen, 28, High-st. South, 
E.6. Plans by Kenneth I. Joseph, 288, Barking- 


td., E.6. 

Enfield.--F.ats.—Plans by Frederick =E. 
Wilkins (L.), 52, Hazelbury-rd., N.18, for 14 
maisonettes, Goldsdowne-ave. 
Finsb ury.—FL ats.—Plans by 
ton (F.). 121, Chiltern-ct., Baker-st., 
flats, KiiNck-st., E.C.1 
Fulham.—Primary Scuoou.—L.C.C. propose to 
establish a new County Primary School for 280 
in the Hurlingham area. 
Gloucester-p].—ALTERATIONS.—To No. 64, for 
Moore Medical Products, 1, Queen-ter., 
Aberdeen. Architects are Montague Evans and 
Son, 21, Brunswick-sq., W.C.1 
Greenford.—ApDITIONS.—To factory. D proposed 
by J. Lyons and Co., Ltd. Architects are 
Holman and Goodrham, 199, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Hatcham.—Fiats.—Plans have been prepared 
for the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers 
for development of the Waller-rd. site by the 
erection of three-storey flats. The company 
intends to develop all vacant sites ,on the 
Hatcham estate. 


Joseph Ember- 
W.1, for 


Hornsey.—Fiats.—B.C. approved plans for 
flats at +. ¥ ave. are, are Hammett 
and Norton, 29, Sackville-st., W.1 
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Jermyn-st. — ALTERATIONS. — To garage in 
Babmaes-st., for Park Motor Co. Architects 
are F. J. Wills and Son, 199, Piccadilly, W.1 

Paddington.—F.ats.—Layout plans for the 
Bishops Bridge-rd. housing scheme, now being 
a by the B.C., provide a total of 1,747 

ats 

Pall Mall.—ALtTeraAtions.—At Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, costing £7,000. Architects are 
Mewes and Davis, J, Old Burlington-st., W.1. 
Quantity surveyors are Selby and Sanders, 25, 
Victovia-st., S.W.1. 

Piccadilly. — ALTERATIONS. — At Ritz Hotel. 
Architects are Mewes and Davis, 1, Old Bur- 
lington-st., W.1. 

Strand.—Cuurcu Repairs.—An appeal has 
been launched for £5,000 for renovations and 
repairs to St. Mary-le-Strand. 

Pe boyy —Plans by Basil Hughes 

F.), 3, Queen Anne-st., S.W.1, for 266 flats, 
ffavotbarst rd. Quantities by Fleetwood, Buss 
and Anns, 5, Verulam-bldgs., Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 

Tottenham. —Scnoot.—Diocesan Schools Com- 
mission recommend Miya, ees of R.C. Schools, 
Brook-st., at £22,500. Architects are Hiscock 
and Duncan Lloyd (FF.), Lloyds Bank-chbrs., 
High-st., Guildford. 

Walthamstow.—FLats.—Warner Estates, Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster-pl., W.C.2, to 
rebuild flats, Brettenham-rd. Architects are Sir 
John Brown, A. Henson and Partners, 117, 
Sloane-st., 8.W.1. 

Westminster.—Orrices.—Plans by T. and P. H. 
Braddock, 14, Great Smith-st., S8.W.1, for 7- 
storey offices, etc., St. James’ “St. 

Westminster. — "ALTERATIONS. “ No. Ly 
Hill-st. ee is Richard high oae (F. ), 33, 
Welbeck-st., 
Wood rg or 4ts.—B.C. are to erect flats on 
the site adjoining Bounds Green Tube Station. 

Wood Green.—Hovusinc.—Messrs. Vine and 
Vine (AA.) have been instructed by the B.C. to 
prepare plans for the development of the Vin- 
cent-rd. site. 

Wood Green.—F.Ats.—A_ tentative plan has 
been prepared by Messrs. Vine and Vine (AA.), 
the architects, for nine flats in three storeys on 


the Truro-rd, site. 

(PROVINCIAL) 
Aspull. — The North-Western Industrial 
Estates, Ltd., Standishgate, Wigan, propose 


factory at Cale-la. 

Atherton.—Lancs E.C. propose dining-room 
and kitchen at St. George’s C.E. Junior school. 

Bath.—Rebuilding premises at 1-3, St. James’s- 
pl. Plans_by Mowbray Green & Hollier, 27, 
Queéen-sq., Bath. 

Billericay (Essex).—Holborn Optical Co., Ltd., 
6, Holborn Viaduct, , propose factory on 
industrial estate. Plans by T. Mortimer Bur- 
rows & Partners, 44, Bedford- -row, W.C.1. 

Billingham-on-Tees.—U U.D.C. Surveyor to pre- 
pare schemes for community centres. 

Birmingham.—New public- house at Gospel- la.. 
Solihull, for Mitchell & Butlers, Ltd., Cape Hill 
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N. Cooke 


Brewery, Birmingham. Plans by S. ) 
Birming- 


‘ Partners, Sun-bldgs., Bennett’s-hill, 

1am. 

—Auto-Service Garage (Bourne- 
L. Stevenson-ave., to build 

Plans by . a se 

Christchurch-rd., 


Bournemouth 
mouth), Ltd., 
service garage and flats. 
Phillips (F.), Bush House, 
Bournemouth. 

Biomsgrove.—R.D.C. approved :—Alterations 
to works at Western-rd., Hagley, for Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.—Worcs. E.C. propose 
day technical school. 

Buxton.—Rev. Fr. Baldwin, P.P. 


St. Anne’s 


R.C. Church, proposes school at Palace-rd. 
Cannock.—U.D.C. propose bus station at 
Anglesey-cres., Hednesford. 


Chatham.—Midland Bank, Ltd., to carry out 
alterations, etc., at 87-89, Hi gh-st. Plans by 
Whinney, Son & Austen Hall, 37, Norfolk-st., 
Strand, W.C. fe 

y.—Lancs E.C. propose dining-room and 
kitchen at Waterloo Park school.—Managers of 
St. Nicholas’ C.E. Schools propose additional 
classrooms. 

Glendale.—R.D.C. to erect 30 houses. 
by ae & Cahill, Lloyds Bank-chbrs., 
wic 

Hereford.—New premises to be erected for 
West End Garages, Ltd. Plans by Cecil Corey, 
40. Cotterell-st., Hereford. 

Hull.—Thornton-Varley, Ltd., 

Hull, to erect departmental stores at £600,000. 
Plans by J. W. Beaumont & Son, Danlee-bidgs., 
Spring-gdne., Manchester. 

Hyde.—T.C. approved:—Warehouse at Fern- 
ally- -" for Briardale Soft Furnishings, Ltd. ; 
extensions to dye works at Hill-st. for Mac- 


factory, for B.M.Y. -, Ltd. 
Lexden and Winstree.—R.D.C. preparing plans 
for 38 houses for agricultural wor 


Plans 
Aln- 


Prospect-st., 


Liverpool.—R.C. Authorities propose Primary 
school at Speke estate. 
Buckby.—Germaine, Lid., propose 
cinema at High-st. 
Macclesfield. —Licensing Justices approved 


structura] alterations at Queen’s hotel, Bosley. 
R. A. Riseley, architect, 313, Oxford-rd. 


Manchester.—E.C. approved:—Extensions at 
St. Aidan’s R.C. school, Northenden, for 
Managers. 


Manchester.—T.C. approved :—Factory at Lord- 
st. and Stocks-st., East Cheetham, for A. Cassel 
& Sons, Ltd., 3, Teneriffe-st., Broughton; exten- 
sions to dental hospital, Bridge-st., Choriton- 
upon-Medlock, for Board of Governors of Vic- 
toria University of Manchester; alterations, 
Odeon cinema, Kingsway and Green End-rd., 
Burnage, for Odeon Cinemas, Ltd.; factory and 
offices at Leestone-rd., Nort fhenden, for 8. 
Bond, Ltd.; piano factory at Harper-rd., 
Northenden, for Ajello Pianos, Ltd. ; additions 
to works at Clayton-la. for Clayton Aniline Co.. 


Ltd.; factory and offices at Paston-rd.._ off 
we wn Sag -rd., 4 Northenden, for Ryaland (Man- 
chester 


Manstield 7. C. propose 131 aluminium bene 
lows for miners at High-st. and Water-la.. 
Pleasley, and Abbott-rd. and Westfield-la. 

Menai Bridge.—U.D.C. propose 50 houses at 
Tyddyn To site. 

hag —Timbrell & Wright, Ltd., Staney- 

Birmingham, propose works at Bickenhal) 
Park estate. 

Nantwich.—Ches. C.C. propose plaeieetintal 
technical school for boys at Poole Bank. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Council to make 
alterations and extensions at Central Library. 
Plans by City Property S. 

Newcastle (Staffs).—T.C. approved :—Exten- 
sions at central garage, Hassell-st., E. Copner. 
E. Forshaw & Greaves (F.), architects, Trinity- 
chbrs., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent; alterations to 
works at Lower-st., Goodwin, Foster, Brown. 
Ltd. ; reconstruction of premises at — st.. 


May Bank, fo: C. F. Wilson & Sons, Ltd. 
Oldham. oT. approved : he Fr Fo and 
cafe to Savoy Ballroom, New Radcliffe-st., for 

T. Smith, E.° A. ewton, Leach & Booker 

(F. and AA.), architects, 28, Kennedy-st., Man- 

chester 2. 


Oxford. dag approved: — Workshop _ at 
Grove-st., W. Daft & R. S. Cave (A/L.). 
architects; cates and store at rear of Old 
High-st., Headington. Cripps and Stewart; 
revised layout for The orge Restaurant. 
George-st., F. Dodd, Best & Stevens, archi- 
tects, Oxford. 

Oxford.—M. of E. approved in principle pre 
liminary plans for erection of Barton Central 
Primary school for City Council. 

Pong wing preliminary 


Oxford.—City woe 
oe fer proposed 


approval from M 
community cone vat Those 

Reading.—M. Album, 1, Downshire-sq., Read- 
ing, proposes block of flats at Downshire- -Sq. 
Plans H. Foreman (F.), Newlyn, 
Orchard-ave., Windsor, Berks. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved :—Offices at Twee- 
dale-st., Rossall, Dalby & Parker, Spring 
Works, 9, Hunters- la., Crossley. 

Rotherham.—T.C. app-oved : :—Extensions to 
brewery at Greasborough-rd. for Mappins’ 
Masbro’ Old Brewery, ang ; extensions to works 
at Greasborough-rd. . N. Baines & Co., 
Lid.; additions to works at Masbrough-st. for 
Wm. Heaton & Co., Ltd. 
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Rotherham.—G:ammar School Governors pro- 
goose dining-room and kitchen. 

Saffron Walden.—T.C. approved site plan for 
12 houses at Thaxted-rd for C. Englemann, Ltd., 

Saffron Walden. 

Saiford.—T.C. propose public wash-house at 
Robert Hall-st. 

Shefheld.—T.C. approved works extensions and 
yffices at Carlisle-st. and Carwood-rd. for 
fhomas Firth & John Brown, 

Staveley.—Hollingwood Church Hall Trustees 
propose reconstruction of the building. Plans 
hy Houfton & Kington (L.), Furnival-chbrs., 
Market-pl., Chesterfield. 

Stockport.—T..C. approved :—Structural altera- 
<ions at Waterloo hotel, Waterloo-rd., for R. 
sell & Co., Ltd., brewers; additions to factory 
it Wellington- -st. for Mattinson Bros,; 2-storey 
uilding at Edale-rd., Matlock-rd. and Hassop- 
rd., Reddish, for R. P. Wheeler; extensions to 

fice block at Chestergate for J. E. Clegg & Co. 

Stone.—M.O.W. propose 76 houses at training 
centre, Yarnfield, for G.P.O. 

Stretford.—T.C. approved :—Additions to works 
it Trafford Wharf- a Trafford Park, for Man- 
chester Dry Docks Co., Ltd. ; additions to works 
at Trafford Park-rd. for W. T. Glover & Co., 
Ltd.—-Lancs E.C. propose dining-room and 
a at Seymour Park Junior and Infants’ 
echoo 

Tynemouth.—T.C. instructed B.S. to prepare 
plans for redevelopment of fish quay at 
£250,000. ‘ 

Ulverston.—Lancs E.C. propose dining-room 
= scullery at Dale-st. school. 

Walsall.—T.C. approved dining-room and 
kitchen at Croft-st. school for E.C.—T.C. pro- 
pose 65 houses at Green Rock site. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved:—Extensions to 
works at Loughers- la. for Dussek Bitumen & 
Taroleum Co., 

Warwickshire. eC. propose six special resi- 
dential schools. 

West Bromwich.—T.C. approved :—Petrol- 
filling staiton at High-st. for F. Guest; exten- 
sions to warehouse at George-st., West Brom- 
wich Spring Co., Ltd.; factory at Birmingham- 
rd. for Too] Treatments, Ltd.; extensions to 
works at Lyng-la. for Sections & Tubes, Ltd. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
©“ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Angeent te houses at Crowhill, 
for T.C, T..Kemp, S.: *J. Ridyard & Sons, 
Ltd., a. Saw Mills, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

Bedford.—Extension of College for Further 
Education, for Beds. C.C. Sydney C. Jury 
(F.), County A.: *Besbuilt, Ltd., 80, Bedford- 
rd., Kempton, Beds, £24,921. 

Bermondsey.—Rebuilding factory at Keetons- 
rd., for Peek, Frean & Co., Ltd. Arthur W. 
Cooksey & Partners, architects, 11, Garrick-st., 
Ww. 02: Ashby & Horner, Ltd., 92, Fenchurch- 
st., E.C.2 

Bishop Auckland.—Extensions to depot, for 
Sinclairs Tobacco Co., Newcastle: *G. Lazenby 
& Sons, Ferryhill, Durham. 

Blaby.—146 houses (12 | groups) at various sites, 
for R.D.C. E. & § 

Contract No. 8—10 houses: tSherriff & 


Co. (1943), Ltd., Leicester ie ... £13,461 
Contract No. 9—8 houses: {Sherriff & 

Co. (1943), Ltd., Leicester sal +. 10,747 
Contract No. 10—6 houses: {Sherriff & 

Co. (1943), Ltd., Leicester 7,923 
Contract No. 14—20 houses: tA. E Cox ‘ 

Co. (Builders), Ltd., Leicester 26,582 
Contract No. 15—14 houses: oH. Hollins 

& Co., Leicester 18,407 


Contract No. 16-8 houses: tA. E. Cox 

& Co. (Builders), Ltd., Leicester ... 10,739 
Contract No. 17—16 houses: tSherriff & 

Co. (1943), Ltd., Leicester : 21,275 
Contract No. 18—10 houses: {Sherriff & 

Co. (1943), Ltd., Leicester 13,560 
Contract No. 19—6 houses: tA. E. Cox & 

Co. (Builders), Ltd., Leicester ... .- 8,143 

(Subject to M.H. approval.) 

Bootle.—Conversion of Calveley Hall, Calve- 
ley. Ches., into approved school for girls, for 
T-C.: *E. EB. Coleman, Ltd. 

Bradfield—12 ‘‘ Airey” houses at Pang- 
bourne and 10 at Mortimer, for R.D.C. : *Francis 
Bros., 11, Armour-rd., Tilehurst. 

Carlisle.—Factory ‘for the Metal Box Co. 
Ltd.: *John Laing & Son, Ltd., Mill Hill and 
Carlisle. 

Chertsey.—Conversion of ‘Grove End,” 
Church-rd., Addlestone, into three flats, for 

ae Davies, E. & 8.: *Barnfield & 

. Ltd., Holmesdale-rd., Teddington, £919. 

Chesterfield.—24 “ Airey ” tural houses, for 
R.D.C. J. B. Wikeley, S.: *J. Jones, Riggotts. 
Walton, Chesterfield, £22,916 (18); *G. F. 
Sheldon, Clay Cross, Chesterfield, £8, 119 (6). 

Chorley.— Eight ** Airey ” houses at Coppu 
and 32 at Eccleston, for R.D.C. W._ Groves, 
M.I.Mun.E., E. & §. Quantities by Ministry 
of Health: *F. Entwistle & Co., Lid.. Broad- 
way, Davyhulme, nr. Manchester. 
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Cleator Moor.—Additional classrooms, dining- st.. W.1. Elliott, Son & Boyton, architects, 86, 
room and kitchen at St. Patrick’s school: *Cow Wimpole-st., W.1: *D. Prosser & Son, 23, Char- 
& Watson, contractors, Cleator Moor. lotte-st., W.1 (cost, £7,000). 

Croydon.—Additional 30 Easiform houses at London.—Reconstruction of premises at King- 
Heathfield estate, for C.B.: *J. Laing & Sons, st., St. James’s, S.W.1, for Hawker-Siddeley 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. : ei Aircraft, Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames. Welsh & 

Daventry.—18 ‘Airey rural houses, for Lander, architects, 38, Gloucester-pl., W.1: 
R.D.C. H. Bonsor, S.: *T. Bodiley, Everdon, *Ides, Lid... Empire-chbrs., Richmond-rd., 
nr. Daventry (2); *A. Rossier & Son, Daventry Kingston-on-Thames. 

(16). London.—New premises at 71-72, Piccadilly, 

Daventry.—22 traditional houses .at Flore, for’ W.1, for Danish Tourist Bureau, 59, Piccadilly, 
R.D.C. H. Bonsor, 8.: *Drury & Co., Ltd, Wa. W. H. Scanlan, architect, 56, Bucking- 
Leicester, £28,501 (in lieu of tender previously ham. gate, S.W.1: *E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., 156, 
accepted). John-st., Clerkenwell, E.C. i 

Evesham.—24 houses at Norton, for R.D.C.:  deuiesianionaien of premises at Oxford-st. 
*C. Locke & Sons, Bidford-on-Avon, £35,950 and Portman-st., W.1, for Thomas Wallis & 
(subject to M.H. approval). Sons, Ltd. Martin- Kaye & Warren Neil, archi- 
© Finshury.— io age and four Poe | tects, 43, Donghty-st.. W.C.1: *Holl land & 
jlocks of 361 flats at Busaco-st., for B.C. Hannen anc s : " 
Lag ——— 21, Hepner teen W. i. Ova “ain. S.W ry Capita, Litd., . a 

rup, consu ting engineer, Colqu 10un ouse, ™ London Adm .—Ports out > 
Broadwick-st., W.1. Veale & Sanders, quan- RN, Caan mag of maar ee ys 
tity surveyors, 19, "Hanover- sq., W.1. Tenders’ Sprigings, 201, Highland-rd., Eastney Ports. 
received: F. G. Minter, Ltd., 4, Buckingham- mouth. Yeovilton: R.N. Air Station, Construe- 
gate, S.W.1, £512,304; Holland & Hannen and tion of laundry, etc., A. Hoskins and Sons 
Cubitts, Ltd., i Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W.1, .(Street), Ltd., 1, West End-st., Somerset. 
£515,709; F. & F. H. Higgs, Ltd., Station {London (Admiralty, Civil Engineer-in- 
Works, Herne Hili, S.E., £519,475; Griggs & Chief's Dept.).—Portsmouth: Royal Clarence 
Son, Ltd., 56, Victoria- -st., §.W.1, £525,869; Pat- Yard, Asphalte covering to roofs, Excel 
man & Fotheringham, Ltd., Islington, N., Asphalte Co., Ltd., Hammersmith, W.6.| March- 
£527,303; Humphreys, Ltd., Knightsbridge, wood, R.N.A. Depot, Asphalte covering to roofs, 
aes, 518 ; % Moss «| Sons, Ltd., North Circu- Excel pn Co., Ltd., Hammersmith, W.6. 
lar-rd., N.W.2, £539,564; Thos. Bates & Son, Eastney, R.M. Barracks, Repairs and external 
Ltd., “Harold "Wood, Essex, £560,814; Walker redecoration, Howe and Bishop, Ltd., Clarendon- 
(Tooting), Ltd., Beddington-la., ‘Croydon, st., Eandport, Portsmouth. Shotley, Training 
£565,440. ? Establishment. Interna] redecorations, Geo. A. 

Hebburn (Co. Durham).—Houses for U.D.C.: Kenney & Sons, Lid., Burrell-rd., Ipswich. 

38 at Lambley-cres., for U.D.C. Architects: "London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st., South Shields: of £500 or over for week ended October 25:— 
*J. M. Black (Jun.), Ltd., Glen-st., Hebburn, Building work: W. & J. R. Watson, Ltd 
Co. Durham, £53,369; 12 houses: ‘*Direct Edinburgh 3. Electrical work: Bective Elec- 
Labour (subject to M.H. approval). trical Co., Ltd.. London, W.1. Surfacing work : 

Howden-on-Tyne.—Offices and laboratories for Geo. Gregg & Sons, Ltd.. Larne, Northern Ire- 
Cookson, Ltd:, lead and antimony works. land. Drainage work: Le Grand, Sutcliffe & 
Architect: E. M. Lawson, Barras-bldgs., New- Gell, Ltd., Southall, Middx; Galbraith Bros., 
castle: *E. W. Norman & Sons, West-la., Ltd., London, W.C.1. Painting work : Geo. Jones 
Chester-le-Street, Durham. & Son, Live expool: West Midlands Erection Co., 

Ipswich.—New Whitton White House Infants’ Ltd., Wednesfield, nr. Wolverhampton; Thos. 
school, kitchen and dining-rooms, for E.C. Cotton, Ltd., Mansfield, Notts; Downing, Rud- 
Johns & Slater, architects, 8, Lower Brook-st.. man & Bent, Ltd., Chippenham: Wilts. Heating 
Ipswich: *A. Kenny & Son,  Burrell-rd., ye Edward Deane & Beal, Ltd., Lon- 


Ipswich, £50,000. on. E.C.4. General maintenance work: A. 
Kensington.—Conversion of 7 floors of Royal Richmond & —_ Retford, Notts. 
Palace hotel into flats, for B.C.: *J. P. Wil- GLondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts a by 


liams, Ltd., £2,797 for one typical floor. M.O.W. for week ending October 
L.c.c.—Contract exceeding £2,500 in value London: St. Mary’s-rd., Senieced. New 
placed by L.C.C. during period ended October Cross Telephone Exchange, Lavender McMillan, 
22: Adaptation of St. Dunstan’s M.D. School Ltd., 54, Cheam Common-rd., Worcester Park, 
(Fulham), as a school medical treatment centre, Surrey. Ayrshire: Min.-Nat. Insurance, Cum- 
Sloggetts (Contractors), Ltd., 142, Cromwell- nock, Office bnildings. D. MacDonald & Co., 17-19, 
rd., §.W.5. Tanyard-la.. Cumnock, Ayrshire. Carmarthen : 
London.—Reconstruction of premises at 38, Llanelly R.D.C., Temporary housing, Isaac 
Hill-st.. W.1, for R.N.V.R. Club. Pinckney & Jones (Lianelly), Ltd., Temple Joinery Works, 
Gott, ‘architects, 7, Grays Inn-sq., W.C.1: Llanelly. Derbys: C. of E. School, Woolley-rd.. 
*John Greenwood, Ltd., King William-st. Honse, Matlock Bank, Dining-room and’ scullery, G. 
Artha: r-st., E.C.4. Shipman & Son, Ltd., Newlands-dr., Riddings, 
ondon.—Alterations and improvements to St. Derby. Devonshire : Modern Secondary School, 
we s Hospital, City-rd., Clerkenwell, E.C., lIifracombe. Temporary —— buildings, William 
for Board of Governors. R. Kitching Ellison Pearce & Son, Ltd.. 3. Wilder-rd., Ilfracombe: 
(F.), 12, Buckingham:st., Adelphi, W.C.2: John Stocker’s School. Exeter, Temporary school 
*Dove Bros., Ltd., Cloudesley-pl., Islington, buildings, Exeter Building Contractors, 14, Dix’s 
N.1 (cost about £15,000). Field, Exeter; Exeter C.C., Site work for Aln 
London.—Repairs at 17-18, Great Marlborough. Mininm honses, W. Glossop, Ltd., 101, 
Cowick-st., Exeter. , Essex : Manningtree Modern 
Secondary School.” Kitchen and dining-room, 
Carter & Ward, Harold-gdns., Wickfield. Essex. 








Fifeshire : Wemvysfield, Kirkcaldy, Addition and 
buildings. Henry Kent (Bldrs.), Ltd., 51. Beacon- 
Glasgow. Dining-room and scullery, M. Simp- 
The Leading Office for reed kitchen and dining-room, removal of 
kitchen and dining-room, C. Townson, Ladycroft. 


alteration to telephone exchange, G. Smith & 
F Ep Sons, Victoria Stone Dressing Works. Kirkcaldy, 
Fife. Kent: Marian Vian County School. 
m Sige LOY ERE Ss’ Elmers-end. Beckenham. Temporary _ school 
Seecnes ry rd.. Lewisham. 8.E.13, Lanarkshire: Parkhead. 

D Glasgow, Office bldgs., Broadley, Ltd.. 8, 

son & Co., Ltd.. 62, Vicarfreld-rd., Glasgow, 

S.W.1. Lanes: Whitecroft-rd., Bolton, Lancs. 

R.P. shelters. G. & J. Seddon, Utd., 3, Man- 

Contra ' chester-rd, West. Little Hulton.’ Bolton; Roose 
Myrtle-ter.. Dalton-in-Furness: Barrow Island 

Guarantee Bonds Jun. and Inf. School, Barrow-in-Furness, School 
kitchen and dining-room, C. Townson, Lady- 


Gourock-st.. Glasgow, C.5; Copeland-rd. School, 
Jun. and Inf. Sch.. Barrow-in-Furness. School 
croft. Mvyrtle-ter.. Dalton-in-Furness. Lines : 


ALSO County Senior School. Market Rasen, Temporary 
school buildings, S. Cartledge & Son, Ltd.. 507. 
FIRE Weelsby-st.. Grimsby, Lines; County School, 


Sturton-by-Stow, Temporary school. buildings. 
Dorrington & Son, Spittal-ter.. Gainsborough, 
Lines. Midlothian: Preston Todge School. 
Preston Pans. Temporary classrooms, Hepburn 
Bros.. Westfield-rd.. Edinburgh 11. Northumber- 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 





MOTOR land. Saville-st. P.O.. North Shields, Hutted 
Erc Etc sorting office, John Jackson & Sons, 72, Corpora- 
. —— * tion-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Newcastle General 
, Hospital. Hutted laboratory, John Jackson 
Head Office: Sons. 72, Cornoration-st.. Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 ge oe Pitlochry (M.N.I.), Office buildings, 
L : r f. H. Young, Viewfield- gdns., Pitlochry, Perth- 
ondon Office: pe 

23, La Lane, Cheapside, London, £.C.2 Testes (War Dept).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. for week ended October_18:— 

Cumberland : Electrical work, Electricity House, 














504 
Ltd., Leeds. Oxfordshire: Boiler repairs, omy 
Mont Steam Generator, Ltd., London, §.W.1 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


9,500 


BUILDERS 





are now members of the . 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 










SUBSCRIPTION £3. 3.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
And over 65 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





‘Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘‘EFEMBE, Holb. London.” 


The address of your Branch Secretary 


will be forwarded. 















THE BUILDER 


Manchester.—Seven shops, six flats and seven 
reg at Haveley-rd., Circle, Benchill, for 
T.C.: *J. H. Smith (Hale), Ltd., Hale (subject 
to Oi. H. app-oval). 

Middlesbrough.—80 houses at Cumberland-rd., 
for T.C. J. A. Kenyon, B.E.: *Middlesbrough 
Building Trades Association, £94,922 

Middlesbrough.—Alterations to hospital block 
at Broomlands Cottage Homes, for 
*J. H. Proudlock, Simpson-st., Linthorpe, 
Middiesbrogugh, £2,400. 

Middlesb. ough. —Prefabricated extensions to 
Lawson school, Cargo Fleet: *Coultas & Shaw, 
33, Stephenson- -st., Thornaby-on-Tees. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. —Telephone exchange at 
Jesmond: *John Urpeth, Front-st., Bedlington, 
Northumberland. 

Nottingham.—52 houses at Bilborough-rd., for 
City Council: {Direct Labour. 

Penrith, Cumberland.—E:ection of buildings 
at Skelton, for the B.B.C.: *John Laing & Son, 
Ltd., Mill Hill and Carlisle. 

Redditch.—Factory, offices, etc., at Studley, 
for Needle Industries, Ltd. S. N. Cooke & 
Partners, architects, Sun-bldgs., Bennetts Hill, 
Birmingham: *W. J. Whittall & Son, Ltd., 132, 
Lancaster-st., Birmingham. 

Rotherham.—Dining-rooms and kitchens at 
Ferham and Badsley Moor-la. Primary schools, 
for E.C. E, J. Manson, B.E.: *Parkin (Rother- 
ham), Ltd., Bawtry-rd., Rotherham, £6,187. 

Rotherham. —Reinforced concrete foundations, 
floors, pillars aon roofs for buildings at Gas 
Works, for T.C. E. J. Manson, B.E.: *Ferro- 
Concrete Construction Co., Ltd., City-rd., Derby, 

5,7 


Saffron Walden.—Four houses for agricultural 
workers at Littlebury, for R.D.C.: *A. H. Cox 
& Son, £5,620. 

St. Albans.—Further four pairs of houses at 
Conquerors Hill, aaa lean ee for R.D.C.: 
*Smith Bros., £11,20 

Salford.—Extensions, alterations, etc., to 
school building at Leicester-rd.. Higher 
Broughton, for E.C.: *Normantons, Ltd., Man- 
chester, £35,503 (subject to M.O.E. and M.H. 
approval). 

Stalybridge.—Laboratory and office at Sewage 
Purification Works, Bradley Hurst, Dukinfield, 
for Stalybridge and Dukinfield Joint Sewage 











STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victeria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle's "=" Ventilator 


MILLION IN WBE 





OVER TWO 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 











October 31 1947 


Board. 
Branksome-av. 


Manchester : 
5 a Bros., Ltd., 


Hyde 


Stockton-on-Tees. —20 houses at Newham 
Grange estate, for T.C.: *Direct_Labour. 

Stoke Newington. —Works fo: B.C. :—Erection 
of three flats af Albion-rd: *A. Scott & Sons 
(London), Ltd., 5, Beechdale-rd., Winchmore 
Hill, N.21, £7,088 (subject to L.C.C. loan sanc 
tion) ; 12 flats at Londesborough-rd. (West) site : 
*Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd., North Circular-rd., 
N.W.2, £22,820 (subject to L.C.C, loan sanction). 

Tetbury. —Cont: ract “A,” main sewers; Con- 
tract ‘‘ B,” roads and su: face sewers at Chaven- 
age-la. ; Contract “ C,” 30 houses at ‘Chaven- 
age-la., for R.D.C. Gordon Payne & Partners, 
19, Clarence- st., Gloucester. Contract “A” 
Holborow & Son, Tetbury, Glos, £3,504 ; Contract 

a eee Ankerdine, Ltd., Guiseley, Worcs, 
£7,027; Contract “C”: Holborow & Son, Tet- 
bury, Glos, £54,670. (Tenders submitted to M.H. 
for observation.) 

Tynemouth.—50 houses at West Chirton “ B” 
site, for T.C. D. M. O'herlihy, 19, Howard- 
North Shields, B.E.: *M. J. Liddell & Soi \n, 
Gosforth, Northumberland (in lieu of tender 
withdrawn). 

Whitehaven.— Prefabricated additions at 
Kells-la. Senior school: *J. Leslie & Sons. 
Whitehaven. 

Wrexham.—Factory at Holt-rd., for H. ™. 
Brown (Fashions), Ltd., 27, Great Marlborough- 
st., W.l. E. Chazles Saxon (F.), architect, 2, 
Stanley- st., Chester. Gleeds, quantity sur- 
veyors, 106, Regent-st., W.1: *Ford & Weston, 
Ltd., Osmaston-rd., Derby. 


Prestwich, nr. 
Edward-st., 











VENTILATING ENGINEERS SALES HIRE 
27, JOHN ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 ERECTION CRADLES 
Tel.: Temple Bar 6859 A f 





PLYWOOD 
TIMBER | 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LICENCES. 
SPEEDY ATTENTION ASSURED. 


N. GERVER 


TIMBER AND PLYWOOD MERCHANT 


2-10 Mare Street, Hackney, E.8 
Telephone: AMH 1131/2 5805/7 


tHe ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING co. 


SMART'S LANE 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


















nimi? 























phone: WAT. 5474 
W.& M.NEGUS,LTD. 


STATION WORKS: KING JAMES ST., SE/. 














GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 
trusts that all Builders will 
accept the invitation. of the 
National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers 
and the London Master 
Builders’ Association to 
visit the Club Room at the 


BUILDING EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA 


LIMITED 


NOV. 19—DEC. 4 








W. Foster, Engineer to the Board, 5. 
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